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INCREASE THE USEFULNESS 





The B&L FILM PROJECTOR AT- 

TACHMENT converts your lantern 

slide Balopticon into a still film 
projector. 





Sc eas Oe HE 
ADDITIONAL PROJECTION LENSES 
enable you to obtain an image of 
the proper size even though you 
must use your Balopticon at fixed 

or limited projection distance. 


of your R aloy ticon 


The Balopticon is a very adaptable teaching tool. 
Many schools are finding that with very moderate 
expenditures for Balopticon Accessories they can 
increase the range of usefulness many times — 
can handle additional subjects and present old ones 
in new and attractive fashion. Bausch & Lomb 
has designed a wide variety of interesting, valuable 
and convenient Balopticon Accessories to meet 
specific teaching problems. They will help you 
do a better job. They are fully described in 
Catalog E11 which is yours for the asking. Write 
for details to Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., 
688 St. Paul Street, Rochester, N. Y. 





The B&L MICRO-PROJECTOR AT 

TACHMENT when attached to a 

Balopticon allows you to use 

microscope slides for projection 
material. 





A BALOPTICON TABLE provides 

a substantial, convenient support 

for the instrument. Saves time 
and trouble. 


BAUSCH & LOMB 


FOR YOUR EYES, INSIST ON BAUSCH & LOMB EYEWEAR, MADE FROM BAUSCH & LOMB 


GLASS TO BAUSCH & LOMB HIGH STANDARDS OF PRECISION «© = 2© = © @& @ 
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For Health and Physical 
Education Directors 


Keystone Units in Health and Safety 


HEALTH 
ai ita cnsedsanensincsnnienennil 2) Lantern Slides 
Skeletal and Muscular System... 29 Lantern Slides 
I | ciceinantianminanilisitiannntenianninadnis 29 Lantern Slides 
Circulation and Respiration............ceecceeeeeseeeeeeeees 21 Lantern Slides 
ETT TTT TT ETT 16 Lantern Slides 
ESTERS IE Ce 2 0a ce ne ee 2) Lantern Slides 


Each unit is accompanied by a descriptive manual for the 
teacher, prepared by F. W. Maroney, M.D., Associate Pro- 
fessor of Physical Education and Instructor in Anatomy and 
Physiology, Teachers College, Columbia University. 


SAFETY 
BN UN TE PENG ssc sccncccccssscsescccsenccossseess 30 Lantern Slides 
I I i acnsnnaaniensisnnnsninainnannsionnnnwnsat 30 Lantern Slides 





Each unit is accompanied by a descriptive manual for the 
teacher, prepared by Harry Barsantee, of The Travelers Insur- 
ance Company, well-known authority on safety problems. 


Any or all units will be sent to subscribers 
to Educational Screen on ten days’ approval 


Keystone View Company 
MEADVILLE, PENNA. 
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The Administration of Visual Aids in 


a City System 


HE future of Visual Instruction lies in the ability 
T of the classroom teachers, directors of visual 
instruction bureaus, film and projector manu- 
facturers to work together to develop a program of 
instruction suitable to and properly articulated with 
the work of the classroom. 

First, there must be someone to direct the work of 
gathering a worth while film and slide collection and 
make it available without unnecessary red tape. He 
must know how to select films and slides from the 
standpoints of quality and correlation. Schools requir 
high standards from publishers of text books and like 
wise should demand that material recorded by methods 
other than the printing press be of similar high quality 
Inasmuch as a projector is required to make films and 
slides usable, this director of visual aids must also 
know something of the mechanics of the projection 
to assure intelligent purchase and use. 

Second, the manufacturer and producer of educational 
films and slides must get together with school people 
to learn more accurately and specifically what is needed 
in a workable program. They can learn much from 
studying the methods of text book publishers who have 
had years of experience in developing the modern text 
books suitable for classroom instruction. 

Third, the projector manufacturers must learn that 
inferior machinery, sold at a price, will do more to 
defeat the long time program than possibly any othe: 
factor in the industry. Projectors should produce a 
brilliant, well defined, steady, flickerless picture on the 
screen. Sound reproduction should be accurate and 
cover a range from at least 50 cycles to 5000 cycles 
without distortion at needed volume. All of these factors 
can and should be instrument-measured by objective 
tests. 

Fourth, teachers must be trained to know what is 
available and how to use the material correctly. This 
means classes in teacher-training institutions both for 
prospective teachers and teachers in service directed 
by teachers who know what the work of visual instruc 
tion is all about and have had practical experience in 
the field. These classes should include much more 
than theoretical discussions. 

With a correct program, proper materials, and trained 
teachers, visual instruction can simplify the work of 
teaching. Simplicity always increases effectiveness, and 
effectiveness is a supreme end in American education. 


A concise summary of the functioning of the 
visual instruction bureau of a large city system, 
given at the Cleveland meeting of the De- 
partment of Visual Instruction of the N. E. A. 


By PAUL G. EDWARDS 
Director of Visual Instruction 
Chicago Public Schools 





The Chicago Public School System maintains 325 
elementary school buildings, 37 high school buildings, 30 
branch high schools, 30 special schools, 3 junior col- 
leges and one teachers’ training school. All of the 
elementary and special schools have one or more 
stereopticon lanterns and one or more silent 16mm pro- 
jectors. Thirty elementary schools have 16mm sound 
projectors. All of the high schools and colleges have 
more than one stereopticon lantern, and several silent 
and sound 16mm motion picture projectors. All of 
this equipment is purchased through sealed bids by the 
Board of Education upon recommendation by the Su- 
perintendent of Schools who in turn calls upon the 
Director of Visual Instruction for advice and council. 

One of the difficulties connected with operating a 
large city bureau is to get the films to the schools when 
needed. In Chicago all elementary schools are handled 
on a “Block Booking” basis. Five reels of films and 
four sets of slides on assorted subjects are packed in 
a shipping unit. The contents of this unit remain intact 
during the school year and are listed inside the cover 
of the heavy fiber shipping cases. The subjects in- 
cluded cover geography, science, health, and children’s 
literature. Thirty-two schools are placed on a round- 
robin shipping schedule, each school on the circuit 
getting one shipment per week for thirty-two weeks. 
Thus each school will receive a total of 160 reels of 
films and 128 sets of slides per year. Ten such circuits 
are now in operation. 

At the beginning of the school year every school is 
notified what shipping units they wili receive, the con- 
tents of each unit, and the shipping and pick-up dates. 
These booking notices are placed on the bulletin board 
in the office of the school so that teachers may know 
far in advance what to expect and plan their work 
accordingly. We have found that the flexible cur- 
riculum of the elementary school adapts itself to this 
booking plan and teachers like it better than any 
other. Nothing disappoints or discourages a teacher 
more than to make repeated requests for films and 
slides only to have them denied because material is 
not available. The “Block Booking” plan determines 
a pre-arranged program for the school and we find that 
it works to better advantage for all. 

Material is never sent from school to school. While 
on paper the round-robin may so indicate, we actually 
bring the films and slides into our inspection depart- 
ment after each school uses them and before they are 
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sent forward. One fourth of this material is moved 
on each of the days—Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, 
and Friday. 

The following chart shows how these shipping units 
are programmed, each number indicating a given ship- 
ping unit. It should be noted that the chart only 
shows the shipping day. The pick-up day is always 
two school days previous to the date of shipment. This 
permits one day for transportation and one day for in- 
spection. The chart of course is only partial, but gives 
the general idea. 


September 
School Name 13/14/15! 16! 20! 21 | 22) 23 
| 2 
32 I 
31 32 
30 31 
29 
28 
27 
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find that the people prepared to render the servic 
can do it better than we can ourselves. Our deliveries 
leave the department at 8 A.M. and we have a receipt 
for the delivered merchandise the same evening. Me- 
chanical troubles, labor troubles, difficulty due to 
weather, etc., are all borne by the hired delivery 
company. 

A constant running inventory of every piece of 
equipment, on a separate card form for every film and 
slide, is kept up to date and is never more than six 
hours behind the shipping schedule. 


October 


27 | 28 | 29 | 30 4'5;61]7 1411112) 13) 14 
3 4 5 
Z 3 4 
l 2 3 
32 ] 2 
30 31 32 
29 ‘ 30 31 
| 28 : 29 30 





Portion of Chart Record on circulation of units to Elementary Schools 


High school and college courses are not as flexible 
as the work of the elementary school. Therefore all 
films and slides are “Spot Booked” for use in these in- 
stitutions. Each high school teacher orders directly 
from our booking clerk. If the film required can be 
booked within one week of the date requested the 
booking is made and the teacher notified. If the booking 
cannot be made within that time limit the request 
is denied. 

The booking record of each film for an entire year 
is kept on a single folded form lying flat in a visible 
file. This “film booking record” form holds also sep- 
arate record of each duplicate of the film up to eight 
copies. For films with more than eight duplicates a 
second form is placed in the file. One twelfth of this 
form—for a single month—for a film with eight copies 
—is shown below: 


BOARD OF EDUCATION 
CITY OF CHICAGO 


All minor repairs on projection equipment are mad 
in the bureau. We have found that it is not practical 
or economical to install a service bureau for major 
repairs which require elaborate and expensive tools and 
instruments. Once each year every projector receives 
a thorough inspection, usually made during the summer 
vacation period. 

Practically all of the work of caring for records of 
film showings in the schools, and the actual work of 
projection, is done by crews of trained student opel 
ators. Our larger high schools have between 50 and 100 
boys available in crews during their school periods 
when they are not actually in class. The student 
secretary on duty for a given period has the schedule 
for the day before her each period and assigns thes« 
operators to duty in the proper rooms. About 25 of 
these students actually carry on the mechanical routine 


ACME 


FILM BOOKING RECORD 22622-6!1 
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When this booking has been entered (merely by 
writing the name of school on horizontal line under 
proper date) the orders are filed by the name of the 
school in chronological order. As each shipping day 
arrives the orders for that day are assembled for the 
day’s shipment. 


All deliveries are made by Package Delivery Service 
at 25c per stop. We have found this cheaper and 
more efficient than our own trucking service. The 


delivery problem is a special business in itself and we 


of visual instruction, thus leaving the teacher free to 


teach the children and develop their best reactions to 
the visual lesson. 


Material for Pan American Day 

Schools, colleges and universities, clubs, civic and 
commercial associations, and the public generally, 
observe Pan American Day, April 14, with appropriate 
ceremonies. Suitable material for the use of groups 
planning to present such programs may be secured free 
from the Pan American Union, Washington, D. ‘ 
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A Pupil Constructed Scenario 


Presenting in full detail the procedure for 
production of a complete working scenario by 
a High School class in Commercial Geography. 


By ROBERT B. NIXON 


C 


) 





N THE teaching of Commercial Geography the 

alert teacher will prepare a list of motion pic 

tures to be used during the term to illustrate th¢ 
importance and processes of making the various 
commodities studied by his classes However, 
during the past few years a better understanding 
of the Tobacco industry has been denied to ou 
pupils since there is no such film to be had fron 
“free” sources. 

Either the tobacco companies have ignored thi 
possibilities of explaining to the public the im 
portance of the industry to thousands of workers i1 
our country, or they have avoided trouble (in some 
communities) which might arise by showing thi 
process of raising and making the “evil weed” into 
the various products for which it has been found 
useful. 

We do find meager accounts of the industry in 
texts, perhaps a few pictures to illustrate the pro 
cess of cultivation, and billboards everywhere are 
covered with advertisements of the virtues of va 
rious packaged products. There are of course othe 
uses for tobacco besides that of pipe, cigarettes 
plug, etc. In addition, the crop has had an interest 
ing history, and its cultivation and preparation for 
the consumer, be he a future smoker or sprayei 
of plants, promises a profitable study for the pupil 
interested in Commercial Geography 

Because we could not secure a film for 
gifted pupils to see and learn in a visual manne 
the steps in tobacco production, the teacher told 
the class of tenth year Commercial Geography pu 
pils at Radnor High School that they 
their own scenario. 


vould mak: 
Perhaps some company, seeing 
what they, the pupils, thought should be told on th 
screen, so that they might better understand this 
industry, would make such a film possible for 
future classes. 


Preparation of Scenario 
The teacher first explained how a motion picture 
was constructed. Each pupil prepared 
of what he had read about tobacco Krom. thi 
Synopsis each pupil was to construct his scenario 


S\ Nnopsl 


1 


However, the pupils were given in class the rudi 
vere told the 
meaning of such terms as sub-title, dissolve i 
out, time lapse photography, 


ments of scenario construction. They 
ve in, fad 
long shot, panorama 
shot, medium shot, close up, wipe off, montage, a 
“still” which then becomes a motion picture scen 
lapse dissolve, transition shot, ete. 


a sari 
Pupils were warned that merely indicating the 


Radnor WHiah cn O| Wayne, Penna. 


name of a scene was not describing the action to 
be presented on the screen. They were also told 
that a motion picture to be a motion picture must 
have action in it. The camera was not to do the 
moving as in so many weak educational ventures. 

Because there might be use of graphs in the pic- 
ture the pupils were instructed how these graphs 
might be presented by animated drawings, as would 
he the maps to show world distribution. 

\ period of class time was devoted to reading the 
references and texts issued to pupils for use during 
the term. They have a standard text which is is- 
sued to all pupils, and there are five other texts 
used as references. All pupils do not have the same 
reference text, but are given a list of names of pupils 
in their class who have various texts which they 
themselves may not have. 

In addition a list of library references such as 
encyclopedias etc., was given. These were read dur- 
ing library periods or after school. 

The pupils prepared an outline or synopsis at 
home and polished it up during a class period, after 
which they began to outline a method of attack for 
making the picture itself (or scenario). 

The class of sixty pupils was then divided into 
The basis for committees was that of 
Some pupils used an _his- 
torical approach, other uses, some a story told by 
1 store keeper when a lady was purchasing cigar- 
ettes, and still others the cultivation of the crop. 

The committee chairmen volunteered to guide 
their groups. There were fifteen groups, each con- 


~~ 


committees. 
approach to the film. 


sisting of a chairman and three other pupils. The 
members of committees were selected by the chair- 
man, although each pupil had the right to say he 
It was inter- 
esting to note pupils of similar characteristics of 


desired to work with that chairman. 


work grouped together. 

\fter three days of working out a scenario by 
each committee we were ready for a master scenario 
to be constructed from the results of each com- 
mittee. Each committee member, while his com- 
mittee was making its committee scenario, was 
supposed to continue with his individual scenario 
so that he would have material for presentation 
to the committee in construction of the committee 
scenario. It was in the committee meetings during 
class periods where the arguments of presentation 
were presented by various members. Each scene 
before accepted was voted upon by the various 
members. With the committee scenarios were 
turned in the individual-ones, for the teacher felt 
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there would be scenes and ideas not even accepted 
by the committees which might prove valuable in 
making the master scenario. The teacher was right 
in this supposition. 


In making the master scenario each pupil had 
before him his own, and the chairman held the 
committee scenario. From this the final product 
was evolved. Each pupil, as each scene was sug- 
gested and the action described, was made to feel 
that if he could prove his scene and action were 
better, that he had a chance to have it included 
instead of the one suggested by a committee chair- 
man from the committee scenarios. One individual 
had six scenes accepted at the very start of the 
picture for all committees had failed to include them 
in their work. 


It should be said here that the class at the be- 
ginning of their work decided upon whether they 
wanted their “picture” to be a talkie or a silent 
picture. The majority favored a silent version be- 
cause their school is not equipped with talking pic- 
ture equipment and in view of the fact that there 
are more schools equipped for silent pictures and 
not talking pictures the decision seemed quite 
sound. However, pupils were told they could in- 
clude dialogue or commentary with their scenes, 
and also a musical background. To assist them in 
selecting music appropriate for such a film a list of 
musical compositions descriptive of the South was 
made. 


Fortunately, also, we had available two films 
which showed the good and bad points of silent 
pictures. One picture used too long and too many 
sub-titles, plus too many technical details not 
easily understood by high school pupils unless 
shown step by step through animated diagrams. 
The other film told its story through action on the 
screen, and in such manner that it was easily under- 
stood by the pupils. Sub-titles where used were 
short and snappy, and few in number. Pupils in 
reviewing these films were told to analyze them 
with one thing constantly in mind: “Does the 
action on the screen tell the story or do the sub- 


> 


titles tell the story: 


Here are the results of this cooperative effort 
to make a scenario for a Tobacco movie. 


SCENE ACTION SHOT 
Sub-title: Hundreds of years ago tobacco was used by the Chinese. 
“1. Chinese Lord The mandarin is smoking a pipe long shot 


in luxurious with some friends who are fade out 
room, conversing. dissolve to 
2. Chinese tobacco Chinese cultivating field of panorama 
field tobacco 
Sub-title: Later Columbus discovered the American Indians knew its 
use. 
3. Ships at sea Nina, Pinta and Santa Maria long 


sail into the foreground 
Columbus getting down from long 
Columbus ship into row boat 
5. Meeting the exchanges greetings with long 
Indians Indians who 
6. Exchanging Gifts give him gifts in exchange for medium 
trinkets. One of the gifts is 
tobacco. 
7. Columbus throws Columbus throws away the to- medium 
tobacco overboard bacco upon return to the ship. 
Sub-title: It remained for Monsieur Nicot, French Ambassador to Por- 
tugal, to introduce “Madame Nicotine’ to France. 
8. Roominembassy Monsieur Nicot is giving in- 
Nicot with structions to messenger to whom medium 
messenger he entrusts a package 


4. Landing of 


The Educational Screen 


9. Messenger on Messenger riding thru country 


horseback side long 
countryside 
10. Messenger at Messenger dismounts at border 
border to have passport examined and 
continues journey ...A sign long 


marked France indicates. the 
way he is headed. 
Sub-title: But tobacco was not aecepted by all. Its use meant fines, im- 
prisonment, torture and death in some countries 
11. Penalty for 
use of tobacco 


A group of people read a public Transition 
notice to the effect that tobacco shots 

is prohibited. This furnishes 

food for discussion. Some cross 

themselves. 


12. Penalties Man burned at stake 


13. Penalties Man pelted with eggs and refuse 


in stocks 
14. Penalties Whipping Post 
15. Penalties Hanging 


Sub-title: Sir Walter Raleigh made tobacco respectable in England by 
importing it from his Virginia Colony. 
16. Sir Walter Sir Walter smoking with back long 
Raleigh’s to camera in large chair. Ser- 
Sitting Room vant enters from foreground, 
seeing his master smoking” 
hurries out and returns with 
vessel of water which he throws 
on master. Sir Walter rises and 
remonstrates with servant who 
shows embarrassment. 
Sub-title: To-day the use and production of tobacco is world wide 


17. World Map At the appearance of World 
Wide a wipe off starts and a 
world map appears 


18. World Map On the outline map names ap- long 


animated pear in bold black type as area yet detailed 
grows light gray. to allow 
United States Brazil names of 
British India Japan countries to 
Russia Greece be read. 
Java Turkey fade out 
Madura Philippines dissolve in 
Cuba, ete. to 
19. Preparation of Man is carefully breaking up medium 
soil for seedling lumps of soil in seedling bed in 
bed. greenhouse 
20. Sprouting|of Man takes bag, soaks in water, close ups 
seeds fills bag with fine tobacco seed ; 


21. Each of these Close up of man’s hands ex 
scenes, No. 19- amining sprouted seeds which he close up 


20-21-22, are has removed from bag. 
fade-out-dissolve- 
in 
22. Planting sprouted Plants seeds in seedling close up 
seeds heds. 


Sub-title: After sprouts have grown six inches high they are transplanted 
to the fields. 
23. Plowing fields Farmer completes plowing field long 
with tractor 
24. Transplanting Machine transplanting seedlings perambulator 
Sub-title: Frequent cultivation kills weeds and breaks up soil. Spraying 
kills insects which damage the leaves 


25. Cultivation Cultivator going thru rows of ‘perambulator 


tobacco close up of 
work done by 
machine 


26. Spraying Sprayer spraying tobacco medium detail 

Sub-title: Top flowers and side shoots are removed to send strength of 
plant into the leaves. 

Top and side shoots removed by medium to 


hand and knife close up 


27. Topping 


28. Testing for farmer tests tobacco leaves by close up 
ripeness bending 
29. Harvesting tobacco being cut by hand medium 


man spearing tobacco leaves and _ long shot 
hanging six plants on each lath 


30. Spearing 


31. Collecting man loads laths on wagon. long shot 
Wagon driven away. 

Note: From scene 23 to scene 31 and all process scenes thereafter the 
title of scene appears as a super-imposed sub-title in black letters 
for a short time across a “‘still’’ of the scene showing operation 
Each scene closes as a fade out and appears as a dissolve in 
with the “still” showing. This is to enable the pupil to have 
time to get a good mental picture of the shot without motion 

Sub-title: Tobacco must be cured in well ventilated barns or sheds to 

dry out or season. 


32. Curing: interior Placing tobacco on racks in long shot 


of sheds shed 
33. Curing and Sea men inspecting leaves for cur- perambulator 


soning inspection ing and seasoning 
34. Auctioning Auctioneer moving from one of- perambulator 
tobacco fering to another; buyers follow 
and bidding 
Super-imposed title: Auctioning tobacco to buyers. 
panorama of storage houses for panorama 
fermentation, etc. 


35. Tobacco Com- 
pany’s|Store 
Houses 


(Concluded on page 98) 
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Evaluation of Still Pictures for 


Instructional Use 


By LELIA TROLINGER 


Secretary, Bureau of Visual Instruction 
University of Colorado, Boulder, Colo. 


HE lack of standards for evaluat 

ing various types of aids is a seri- 

ous handicap in any program for im- 
proving the training of teachers in methods 
of use of visual aids. The comments, 
questions, and references which constantly 
occur when teachers discuss visual ma- 
terial with a supervisor, an instructor, or 
one in charge of a distributing center, 
emphasize the need of more definite 
standards. 


A personal experience illustrates the 
results frequently do 
happen when teachers are asked to evalu- 
ate visual aids, if no criteria are provided 
against which they may check various 
qualities of the aid. A Unit Class in 
Visual Aids was being given at Teachers 
College, Columbia University. One day 
before the class had begun the study of 
pictures, the instructor distributed geo- 
graphy textbooks. They were modern 
texts, and were used merely because the 
instructor had sufficient copies to furnish 
identical books to each member of the 
class. The class was asked to scan the 
book hastily, then to select examples of 
what to each individual seemed the best 
and the poorest illustrations, judged from 
the standpoint of teaching value. It just 
happened that the picture which was 
selected by both the writer and the in 
structor of the class (both of whom had 
had considerable experience in the selec- 


which may and 


tion of pictures for instructional pur 


poses) as the poorest picture for class 
room use, was selected by two teachers 
as the best. The picture was a street 
scene in a foreign city—it might have 
been any city in any country. There was 
nothing characteristic about it, and there 
was nothing in the picture which would 
be new to any child who had ever seen 
a city or even a large town. The instruc- 
tor asked for the reasons for the selec- 
tion, but when the teachers tried to 
justify their choice, it was found that 
there had been no analysis of the picture 
whatever. This simple test was used by 
that instructor to demonstrate to the 
class that teachers need standards for 
judging pictures which they 
use for instructional purposes. 


mean to 


The surprising thing about this case 
was that the class was composed of a 
rather superior group of teachers, for 
the most part graduate students. All the 
members of the class were teachers who 


This article discusses the basis of the study and 
the method for developing the score card. April 
and May articles will present the score card, 
analysis thereof and tests conducted thereon. 


might be expected to have had actual 
experience in selecting and using pictures 
in the classroom. This particular instance 
is just one of the many similar cases 
which visual instruction supervisors en- 
counter when teachers or students are 
asked to evaluate visual aids for specific 
classroom situations. Future progress in 
the field of visual instruction will be 
greatly augmented if standards of demon- 
strated value to teachers in the selection 
of visual aids can be established. This 
study is an attempt to furnish such stand- 
ards for use in evaluating the still picture. 

In any problem, certain facts are usually 
taken for granted. This study is based on 
three assumptions, namely, (1) _pic- 
tures are valuable aids to learning; (2) 
teachers need and do not have adequate 
standards for judging the value of pic- 
tures for instructional purposes; and (3) 
the combined judgments of a group of 
experts in the field of visual instruction 
constitute the best criteria for standards 





Editor’s Note—We are pleased to 
be able to present this outstanding 
study of picture evaluation, made 
in connection with graduate 
courses at Columbia University. 
This, and two following install- 
ments in April and May, offer a 
partial printing of the study. The 
complete reprint, to appear about 
June ist, will include also the 
entire thesis material, with lists, 
tables, bibliographies, appendices, 
and all pictures actually used in 
the investigation. 











f evaluation that are at present available. 
If the first 


assumption is incorrect 
basically. most of the modern educators 
textbook 
give pictures an important 
place in all visual-sensory aids. Because 


ot the cc 


are wrong Teachers and 


writers alike 


st. many textbooks do not have 
as many pictures as some teachers find 
desirable, but modern texts have many 
more illustrations than those of a gen- 
eration ago, and in most cases the quality 
of the illustrations has improved. The 
weight of evidence supports the validity 
of the first assumption. 

The best evidence of the truth of the 
assumption is the reaction of 
teachers themselves. As has been pre- 


second 


viously mentioned, few authors have sug- 


gested definite standards for judging pic- 
tures, either in books on visual instruc- 
tion or in subject-matter texts for teach- 
ers’ training. In the first part of the 
experiment, teachers were asked to grade 
a group of pictures which was referred 
to a particular unit for the third grade, 
and no score card was provided. Again 
and again teachers would ask, “How are 
we to grade them?” “On what are we to 
base our judgment?” “What are we to 
look for?” Since the experiment was 
aimed at that point—to test for stand- 
ards, if any—the only instruction possible 
was to use their own judgment. In the 
second part of the experiment when the 
score card was included with the pictures 
and returned to the teachers for a second 
evaluation, the concrete suggestions 
seemed to give assurance and confidence. 
Numbers of teachers remarked at the end 
of the test that the score cards helped 
them greatly and asked permission to 
keep the copy of the score card for their 
own assistance later. 

The experiment which followed the 
construction of the score card was an 
attempt to discover the truth of the third 
assumption, i.e., that the combined judg- 
ments of a group of experts who are de- 
voting their time to the problems of visual 
instruction constitute the best criteria 
for standards for evaluating pictures for 
instructional purposes at present avail- 
able. 


The Outline of the Study 
(a)The Score Card. 

The investigation logically fell into two 
parts. The first part was the construc- 
tion of a score card. Asa preliminary to 
the construction, a survey of all the liter- 
ature on the subject was made. Standards 
which were suggested or implied for the 
evaluation of pictures for instructional 
use were collected; duplications were eli- 
minated; new criteria were added; and 
terms were defined. A tentative list of 
desirable qualities or characteristics re- 
sulted from this survey. A group of ex- 
perts,* hereafter called judges, consented 
to assist in assigning values to the quali- 
ties listed and add others which the group 
of judges felt should be included. While 
the standards of one person might arouse 
criticism, the combination of judgments 


*List will appear in the complete re- 
print (June). 
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of a large group of men and women who 
are studying the problems of visual in- 
struction represents the best opinions at 
present available for evaluating pictures. 
The collection of numerical judgments 
for the score card was made by means 
of a questionnaire. (It might be ex- 
plained here parenthetically that the term, 
“scale,” was loosely used both during 
the collection of the data and during the 
experiment. Because of the explanations, 
the word was not misconstrued, but in 
the report, instead of “scale” which con- 
notes equal step intervals, the term was 
changed to the more accurate word, score 
card. ) 

Since an experiment was planned to 
follow the construction of the score card, 
it was decided to arrange the standards 
in a form with numerical values. The 
numerical values were included for two 
reasons, first, to show comparison of im- 
portance of different qualities of a pic- 
ture when a careful analysis is needed, 
and second, to make statistical computa- 
tion possible. Looking ahead a bit, it 
is the opinion of the writer that most 
teachers will use the score card as a 
check list more often than as a means of 
actually setting up a numerical estimate 
of a picture which is being considered 
For most teachers this will be the wise1 
plan. Whether one quality is judged to 
be of greater value than another by a 
few points is not so important in most 
cases and to most teachers as to know 
that these several qualities are of value 
and contribute to the sum total of what 
is known as a good picture. 

(b) Experiment to Test Value of th 

Score Card. 

The experiment to check the value of 
the score card constitutes the second part 
of the study. The experiment might 
have taken either of two forms. A test, 
to see if pictures which rate high by the 
criteria were more effective in pupil 
learning than those pictures which rate 
low, would be interesting; or a study 
with teachers to determine whether or 
not the criteria were helpful in distin- 
guishing between good and poor pictures 
was another alternate. Since the selection 
of pictures by teachers usually precedes 
the use in class, and since the writer at 
present is more interested in teacher- 
training than in the classroom exercises, 
the second possibility of the experiment 
was chosen. An attempt was made to 
test the score card for actual value to 
teachers in training, teachers in service, 
teachers who have had training in 
methods of use of visual aids either 
through a course or under a director, 
and teachers who have had no guidance 
whatever. 

Specifically, the experimental check de- 
cided upon was a comparison of grade 
values given by teachers and students to 
a selected group of pictures, referred to 
a designated unit of study, first without 
the score card, and then later with the 
score card, in order to see if the grades 
given the pictures with the score card ap- 
proached the evaluation given by the 
judges to the same pictures more con- 
sistently than they did without it. 


The Score Card 

i. The Source of Criteria For the Ten- 

tative Score Card 

Many experiments have been made and 
have been reported upon which have 
made use of visual aids, but most of these 
experiments have dealt with motion pic- 
tures or lantern slides. Very few have 
been devoted to the pictures which are 
used daily on the study table, in the 
opaque projector, or found in the text 
\ comprehensive study was made of all 
the literature available to check direct 
or implied standards to be used in judg- 
ing pictures before the present study was 
begun. After the study was practically 
completed, for the personal satisfaction 
it offered, a check was made with the 
digest published in 1936 by Dr. Fannie 
W. Dunn and Miss Etta Schneider in 
their book, “Teacher Preparation In 
Visual Instruction.” It was found that in 
addition to many books and articles which 
had not been reviewed in their book, be- 
tween seventy-five or eighty per cent of 
those reviewed had either been read while 
the study was in preparation, or before, 
and that the findings of 
counted, were known through previous 
reviews and reports. This is mentioned 


several not 


merely to indicate something of the 
search which was made for data to in 
corporate in the group of standards of 
this study 

Since many well-informed educators 
contend that visual instruction should not 
be taught as a thing apart, but rather as 
a part of the subject-matter where it is 
to be used, the investigation was not 
limited to articles and books under the 
direct caption of visual instruction. Vari 
ous subject-matter texts, prepared for 
use in teacher-training, were examined. 
\ few, principally in geography, de 
voted a chapter or an occasional para 
graph to the use of pictures. Standards 
for future guidance for the teachers in 
most cases were so vague as to be 
negligible. 


2. Classification of Criteria 


\fter the survey of the current litera 
ture on visual instructiton, related litera 
ture which might make a contribution, 
class discussion, and a consideration of 
the standards proposed by various 
authors, the qualities which are desirable 
for a picture for instructional purposes 
seemed to fall into two rather clear-cut 
groups, Technical and Instructional. Un 
der Technical were listed qualities de- 
signated as “artistic,” “clear and definite,” 
“free from blemishes,” “of practical size,” 
and “properly colored’; under Jnstra 
tional were listed “truthful,” “authentic,” 
“stimulative,” 


“relevant,” “significant,” 


and “suggestive of size.” These terms 
are for the most part self-explanatory, 
but to avoid any possible misunderstand- 
ing, pertinent questions or statements 
were listed as illustrations of the mean- 
ing. A more complete discussion of the 
terms used follows later in the chapte: 
with the completed score card. Different 
terminology was frequently used, but in 
most cases, it was possible to combine, 
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group, and re-state the qualities or char- 
acteristics without much over-lapping 
Finally a preliminary questionnaires 
which included most of the above quali 
ties was sent to fifteen recognized edu a- 
tional leaders in visual instruction. One 
of those had died a few weeks before 
the letter was sent, but of the others. 
eight replied with helpful suggestions 
improving the questionnaire before it was 
written in its final form \ll the replies 
indicated agreement with the general 
division of the qualities Several addi 
tions were suggested to further define the 
terms used in the subdivision. As full 
as possible, these suggestions were incor 


porated in the later questionnaire froi 
] 


which the values for the score card were 
derived. 
3 Selection of the Judges 


The final questionnaires were sent t 
a group of visual experts throughout 
the United States. 
list as objective as possible, the selectior 


In order to make the 


of names was based on the Visual I 
struction Directory of the Department 
of Visual Instruction of the Natio 

Education Association, 1933, the latest 
directory when this part of the study 
was being done. Questionnaires were 
mailed to all officers of the Department 
of Visual Instruction of the Nationa 
Education Association, 1934-1935, to all 
officials in charge of State Visual I 

struction Service, to all officials in charge 
of city or county departments of visual 
instruction in cities of 200,000 popul 

where one person was 
Persons 


in these positions who are giving thei 


tion or more, 


designated as being in charge 


full time, at least in most cases, to prob- 
lems of visval instruction, form a grou 
of experts, if such a group can be sai 
to exist in a relatively new field. 
4. The Oucestionnatre 

The questionnaires in addition to othe 
information requested, and a short para 
graph relative to the proposed problem, 
included the various qualities under bot! 
the headings of JVechnical and Jnstru 
tional with descriptive questions and 
statements. For convenience a total ot 
one hundred points was taken as_ th 
basis of the distribution of points for the 


various characteristics Those com- 


pleting the questionnaire for the con 


struction of the score card were ask 


j 
1 


first to apportion the hundred points be- 
tween the two general classifications 
Technical Ouality and Instructional Qua 
ity. Then those points in each class wert 
further apportioned to specific qualities 
under those two heads. The division, 
40-60, forty points for Technical | 
ity and the sixty for Jnstructional Q1 

ity, represents the mean values assigned 
“ae 


returned the 


The variation 1n 


by the judges who 

pleted questionnaires. 
values assigned to specific qualities was 
much greater than it was in the division 
of points between Technical and Jnstruc- 
tional qualities. Some qualities may not 
have been completely understood despite 
the explanatory questions, but that could 
hardly have been responsible for all the 


difference. There is considerable over- 
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lapping in some of the qualities listed DISTRIBUTION OF POINTS BY THIRTY JUDGES 
That may have caused some of the TECHNICAL QUALITY 
difference of opinion. Men and women Artistic Clear and Free From Of Practical Properly 
who go into a new field usually have a judg Definite Blemishes Size Colored 
background of some specific subject 15 S > 10 5 
matter only partially related to the new é lO 10 0 10 10 
one. A man who has studied or taught 3 1() 29 0 d 10 
science may look for somewhat different + : S - 4 4 
qualities in a picture from those Jooked ) = y 10 9 
for by one who has specialized in geog > ce " . 
raphy, or history \lso many who are : - ‘ ie . 
working in this field of education § are - , r rs 
working more with motion pictures than n ; 0 3 5 5 
with still pictures, and that may have 1] 1) 1() z 10 x 
influenced some of the opinions. How- 12 0 10 z < 10 
ever, a score derived from the group is 13 10) 5 g 5 
as nearly reliable as it would be possible 14 ' 10 10 10 0 
to secure at present. The mean of the 15 10 2 7 4 
individual scores was taken as_ the 16 20) 2 2 6 
measure of central tendency and used on 17 10) 10) Q 10 12 
the score card. The modes and medians 18 10 10 10 10 10 
were also computed and were found to 19 11) 15 5 : s 
agree very closely with the values of the 20 15 5 5 5 10 
means which were assigned in the ques l 7 10 5 5 5 
tionnaire. 22 10 10 5 10 5 
Questionnaires sent 23 5 6 5 8 8 
To national officers 2 <4 ID ’ y I5 10 
To state officials 36 <9 ; IS - 0 - 
To city and county officials 29 os v = ’ 4 2 
Total 6... ; ‘ 67 — : 7 2 2 . 
Questionnaire returns 30 = he Md z : 
Not returned 30 24) 0) 10 s 10 ~ 
Returned unopened . ; 
individual moved l otal wm 22 mn 146 220 186% 
Returned too late to be used.. 1 Mea 11.01 10.73 4.86 7.33 6.22 
Returned but inadequate Approx. ) M a : : 0 
: ae ~ sigma ] J.J a 3.1 ba 
for statistical purposes . 
Returned satisfactorily 
completed. wiht we INSTRUCTIONAL QUALITY Suggestive 
Total ... Secepan ..— 67 Judge Truthful Authentic Relevant Significant Stimulative Of Size 
Of the usable questionnaires : l 15 0 10 15 15 5 
Twenty-seven indicated a felt need for Z 15 0) 15 15 10 5 
some such score card 3 25 0) (0) 10 10 5 
Two indicated no need (one of these 4 30 5 14) 10 15 10 
stated that judging pictures is the . 15 10 10 10 15 5 
business of the supervisors, not 30) 10 10) 1() s) 5 
teachers’ business, failing to realize / i 10 25 12 20 2 
that probably many more pictures : ZZ Bs : . S 8 
are used in schools with no super Rs 7 — le 12 12 10 
vision than where there are. su- a 0 “4 10 10 10 4 
pervisors ). a 10 n 10 4 
One did not check this point. 5 pe “< . : 
All thirty indicated the two divisions, 14 10 15 10 10 10 < 
Technical and Jnstructional, were 15 0 F 10 Q 15 12 
: satistactory. 16 20) 10 4 4 1 1 
Of the five questionnaires which were 17 Q 7 10 9 g 8 
not usable because of lack of complete 18 8 1/3 8 1/3 8 1/3 S 1/3 8 1/3 8 1/3 
data : 19 10 10 10 10 10 10 
Four indicated a felt need for some ") 5 15 10 10 15 5 
such score card. 2] 15 » 20 0) 10 5 
Three indicated the two divisions of 2? Q 8 10 15 iS 4 
qualities were satisfactory. 23 14 1] 11 1] 11 2 
One indicated this division satisfactory 24 5 a 4/2 10 10 10 1 1/2 
with some reservations 25 30 ; 3 10 15 5 
One suggested a check list rather than 26 10 5 10 10 10 5 
a scale (the term first used) 27 30 10 0** y 10 5 
Four agreed to assist in an experiment 28 8 10 1é 8 12 6 
by grading a group of pictures 29 6 7 12 7 10 8 
themselves. 30 15 7 15 8  _— 10 5 
Three agreed also to assist by having Potal 439 1/3 249 5/6 314 1/3 280 1/3 337 1/3 173 5/6 
their pupils grade the pictures in ad- Mean 14.64 8.33 10.48 9.34 11.24 5.79 
dition to their own grading. ( Approx.) 15 8 1] : 9 11 6 
There was considerable variation in sigma 6.1 4.3 4./ 2.5 4.0 2.4 
the distribution of points for each quality * Note added to the effect that this can be determined only by experts—“Authentic” 
under discussion. A complete summary is substituted for “Truthful.” 
of these evaluations is given in the fol- **Note added to the effect that best picture in the world is irrelevant if used when 


‘ywing tables: foreign subject is being discussed. 
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EDITORIAL 
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eT 


Alfred J. Sloan Foundation and Department of Visual Instruction 


HERE has now been a national organization for 
visual instruction in continuous existence for 
twenty years. In November, 1919 the National 

Academy of Visual Instruction was born at Madison, 
Wisconsin. The writer was there, and has attended or 
studied the proceedings of every meeting since. The 
merger of the Academy and the Department of Visual 
Instruction of the National Education Association in 
1932 made for continuation but little immediate change. 
Meetings continued to be small family-circle talkfests, 
with veteran members discussing ideas, methods and 
doctrines long familiar to their equally veteran audi- 
ence. The habitual resolutions passed, committees ap- 
pointed, elections held, and printed ‘Proceedings’ 
wishfully suggested, the group adjourned for a six 
months Departmental hibernation. No “Proceedings” 
ever being printed, resultant values of the meeting be- 
came a secret possession of the Corporal’s guard pres- 
ent. 

Yet the achievement of the first fifteen of those 
twenty years in keeping alight the vestal flame cannot 
be belittled. It was the sturdy devotion of those pioneer 
leaders in the field, staunchly maintaining their mem- 
bership and participation in the meetings—most of 
whom are still with us and are still leaders—that built 
vigor and tenacity into the Department which preserved 
it as a vital nucleus for real growth when the time 
for growth should come. It came. 

Some five years ago the field’s development had 
made possible real Departmental growth. Addresses 
and proceedings were reprinted in this magazine, giv- 
ing a reading audience a hundred fold greater than the 
listening audience. Membership rose to four, five, and 
now six times the first-fifteen-year average. The De- 
partment came to include, within its membership and 
by intimate contacts outside, the talent, judgment and 
authority in matters visual to qualify it for construc- 
tive as well as discussive functions. It was ready to 
produce values, not merely argue them, when oppor- 
tunity should come. It came. 

Recently the Alfred J. Sloan Foundation reached a de- 
cision which can be epochal for the visual field, namely, 
to make financially possible the production of serious 
educational films. It searched for a proper educational 
group to cooperate and sponsor the work, offering ideal 
terms for division of authority and responsibility, and 
finally chose the Department of Visual Instruction. 


As the first move the Foundation produced 
an experimental film, “The Challenge” one of a 
planned series of ten one-reel films on Economics—and 
asked that a Departmental Committee, approved by the 
Executive Committee, test its worth from every edu- 
cational angle as the Department’s first share in the 
proposed cooperation. The Committee acted, reported 
favorably to the Department in session at Cleveland, 
showed the film, and asked the Department's reaction, 
Then occurred the supreme absurdity of our twenty 
long years. 

The Department had the long-awaited chance to ac 
cept with open arms cooperation with a great Founda- 
tion already eminent for its service to our national wel- 
fare, in constructive work for the field. Probably 999% 
of our membership would have voted an enthusiastic 
“yes” on the proposition. But one or two voices at the 
meeting, raised in misunderstanding protest, managed 
to confuse and temporarily shelve the whole issue. The 
“questions” they raised were specifically answered in 
the Committee’s report, in the film itself, and especial- 
ly in the carefully annotated manual accompanying the 
film—had they listened, looked and read. Incredibly 
enough they saw fit also to cast doubt on the motives 
and good faith of the Alfred J. Sloan Foundation! 

It was a pitiful performance. We need but recall that 
practically no private school, college or university, no 
educational, scientific or social enterprise of magnitude, 
ever started in this country without commercial funds 
for the start and often for the continuance. We need only 
think of Foundation names like Carnegie, Rockefeller, 
Rosenwald, Wiebolt. and others, and what they have 
meant in libraries, universities, museums, observatories, 
and in priceless research and service in scholastic, 
scientific, medical, and social fields. And now another 
name, Sloan—first of the Foundations to contemplate 
a systematic, long-term financing of educational 
films—offers to make possible immeasurable values for 
the visual field, offers us a share in the sort of creative 
work we have dreamed of for twenty long years—and 
we hesitate! No, not “we” but two or three of us! To 
the Sloan Foundation and to ourselves, we owe an em- 
phatic rectification of the Cleveland fiasco, perhaps by 
a complete and sweepingly unanimous vote by the 
whole membership to give this splendid proposition the 
answer it deserves. 





HE word “national” seems justified. Scarcely 

two months old, the Film Evaluation Project has 
enlisted over 400 teachers in 32 States, with many 
more immediate prospects. The influx of returning 
cards has begun and increases daily. With a guide 
card made for each film as the first score card there- 
on comes in, some 300 guides already stand in file 
and duplications are just beginning. Prediction is fu- 
tile, but value and significance seem assured. 





The National Film Evaluation Project 


Many are eager to “learn the results.” We fully 
share their eagerness. But we must bear in mind that 
time is the essence of success in such work. One 
teacher’s opinion on one film is meaningless. Three 
or four opinions can mean little more. Only multiple 
judgments, averaged, can be significant and we as- 
sure the field that it will be informed of significant 


results as fast as they are achieved. 
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Motion Pictures — 
Not For Theatres 


By ARTHUR EDWIN KROWS 
Editor of ''The Spur,'’ New York City 


Part Seven — being principally the story 
of Community Motion Picture Bureau, which 
arose in 1917 to meet constructive enter- 
tainment needs of Allied nations at war. 


N the fall of 1917 the Lubin Company 
| pbeel The plant at Betzwood and 

all of the pictures it owned were 
placed on the auction block. The 
Y.M.C.A. heard of the situation, obtained 
an appropriation from the American Red 
Cross, and bought in the Lubin library 
at a dollar a reel. It was the organiza- 
tion’s first large stock of films. Some 
say that the Y.M.C.A. was made aware 
of the opportunity by an Iowa State 
College professor, who had_ produced 
some of those interesting studies of the 
oyster and the crab for Lubin— Dr 
Maurice Ricker, who was then living in 
New York producing more natural his- 
tory films of the same type. 


Some of these later reels Ricker sold 
to no less a person than Charles Urban. 
Ricker was assisted in the production 
by a young Englishman who lived with 
him, Walter A. Yorke. Yorke, stirred 
by Ricker’s enthusiasm, wished to enter 
the business more importantly; so, when 
the Y.M.C.A. sought a man to inspect 
and classify the Lubin reels, Ricker rec- 
ommended Yorke, and Yorke was 
promptly taken on. In the meantime 
Ricker, himself, was sent abroad to or- 
ganize the Y.M.C.A. exhibition circuit 
there. 

The really weak link in the World 
War motion picture service, at first, was 
that there was no adequate censorship 
of the films poured generously into the 
camps and cantonments by a patriotic 
industry. Of course, as long as Uncle 
Sam remained at peace, there could be 
no such regulation, save by individual na- 
tions. But, now that war was the order 
of the day, Uncle Sam created a sort 
of clearing-house for films to be shown 
to the armies and navies of the Allies. 
In this country, it was called the Com- 
munity Motion Picture Service and, in 
Great Britain, Community Service, Ltd. 


CoMMUNITY SERVICE 


THe Community Motion Picture Bu 
reau, as it became known then to those 
obliged to stay at home, had rather 
a Cinderella start. Only a year or so 
before, it had been the inconspicuous 
name on a door leading to a couple of 
offices in Boston, in a building near 
Copley Square. 












—— 
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“Signal F. P 


Former recreation hall of Krupp employees at Sayn, near Cob- 


lentz, Germany, used to show films to American Soldiers when 
Community contracted to supply the Rhine Army of Occupation. 


Presiding there was a young man, in 
his early thirties, who had dreamed of 
a peaceable non-theatrical distribution 
for his own profit; and I am quite sure 
that he was not then proving his point 
very well for the simple reason that 
probably nobody whatever at that time 
could have done it by that means. His 
struggling film service bureau supplied 
no actual films. He was just a broker. 
He merely advised on “planned” non- 
theatrical programs, leaving the physical 
handling to those who actually had the 
films and acted on his order. Fortunately, 
this young man—Warren Dunham Foster 
was his name—did not depend for his 
income wholly on this enterprise. For 
seven years he had been one of the 
editors of The Youth’s Companion. Be- 
fore that he had been a newspaperman 
in Chicago, and an instructor in English 
at Iowa State College. 

But, while in his little Boston hide- 
away, Foster conceived the idea of de- 
veloping the wartime picture work of 
the International Y.M.C.A. under his 
wn direction. Being in New York 
shortly thereafter, he went into the City 
Club and, on two or three pages of note- 
paper, hastily drafted a proposal to 
supply the International Y.M.C.A. with 
all the pictures needed. The work was 
to be done at cost, including Foster’s 
own salary. To be sure, the Y.M.C.A. 
had had a slight apprenticeship in pro- 
viding films for the soldiers during the 
late Mexican trouble; but now the of- 
ficials were literally swamped by the 
terrific, unprecedented demands of world- 
wide war service—and Foster had ap- 
peared, almost providentially, it seemed, 
to relieve them of a sizeable mass of 
troublesome detail Consequently, they 
signed his proposal at once and rather 
off hand. 

Able now to draw money on vouchers 
as needed, Foster began to build his 
organization. Unused to the physical 
handling of films, he engaged Henry 
30ollman as one who could care for that 
phase. Bollman had lately graduated from 
Harvard and had attended the New 
England Conservatory of Music in Bos- 
ton, and, by virtue of that training, was 
then in New York, occupied in writing 
cued scores for Becker, the musical 
director for Fox Films, and in engaging 


men for the Fox theatre orchestras. 

It now became practicable for the 
Community Motion Picture Bureau to 
remove to New York, Foster opening 
offices at 71 West 23rd Street, the Ma- 
sonic Temple Building. The Y.M.C.A. 
backing, both money and influence, en- 
abled him to begin large scale operations 
at once. As to obtaining pictures, he was 
authorized, through the Y.M.C.A. for the 
Government, to draw upon the theatrical 
exchanges. And then it was simple enough . 
to spread word that he was in the 
market for supplies from other quarters. 
There were many concentrated stocks 
lying idle, to be had just as cheaply 
as the Lubin library had been taken 
over. 

The matter of censoring collected ma- 
terial being another vital consideration, 
he summoned his mother, Mrs. Edith. 
Dunham Foster, a truly remarkable 
woman, and made her chief editor. His 
father was brought in, too; but the 
old gentleman was, all and all, rather a 
vague figure on the scene, making need- 
ful speeches now and then on the char- 
acter of the work, but otherwise not 
nearly as active as the other members 
of his family. Then there was an effi- 
cient and personable young woman named 
Gladys Whitehill. She found a formid- 
able job awaiting her as secretary and 
volunteer-at-large. 

Henry Bollman was with the organi- 
zation only briefly at first, just long 
enough to institute a routine in handling 
reels. Then he enlisted in the Army, 
became a first lieutenant, and went to 
France. He was there for a year. Re- 
turning intact, he was reengaged by 
Foster and placed in charge of the Navy 
section, the function of which was to 
purvey entertainment films to about a 
hundred ships. It was after that that 
he added the romantic touch to the 
enterprise by persuading the comely Miss 
Whitehill to become Mrs. Bollman. 
Together these two subsequently wrote 
Motion Pictures for Community Needs, 
one of the first, sizable books on non 
theatricals —the “community” of the 
title being in the general sense, and not 
referring to Community Motion Pictures 
Bureau. 

Also prominent among the aides was 
Forrest Izard. He had served with 
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William Horton Foster’s chief 
importance to Community was his 
platform eloquence in attesting ac- 
complishments of his wife and son. 


Foster as a staff writer on The Youth’s 
Companion in Boston. Apart from con 
siderations of friendship, there was ex 
cellent reason to believe that he was a 
competent judge of dramatic values. A 
well-received book of his, Heroines of 
the Modern Stage, had been published in 
1915 in a series of which Foster was 
the general editor; and when Izard was 
summoned to New York, he left a happy, 
enviable place as assistant to H. T. P., 
celebrated dramatic and musical critic 
of the Boston Transcript. Mr. Parker 
would not have had Mr. Izard there had 
Mr. Izard been unable to deliver. 

The Fosters coaxed and cajoled and 
possibly browbeat theatrical producers, 
industrialists, and many others who had 
made motion pictures, into donating 
prints for the great war service. Those 
who simply could not give were per- 
suaded, as a patriotic duty, to part with 
prints at cost—and the laboratories made 
Community special rates to reduce that. 
No doubt, as the inevitable detractors 
said, the Fosters acquired large stocks 
of useless material; but that criticism 
might be directed against any group 
undertaking work on so vast a scale and 
in such an emergency. Besides, such 
opinion is no part of this history. For 
these pages it may be set down, rather, 
that heavy buying by the Fosters enabled 
many a little non-theatrical producer 
who could not otherwise dispose of his 
earnest work at any price, to survive for 
better things. 

Most of Mrs. Foster’s editorial work 
was to sit in judgment on the newly- 
received films, cutting out all the pretty 
ladies, drinking scenes, naughty titles 
and similar slips which might demoralize 
the soldiers in the trenches. Reporting 
to her, for her guidance, were division 
workers of the Bureau and of the 
Y. M. C. A,, stationed at many strategic 
points over the United States and in 
Europe. But whenever she had a batch 
of films satisfactory to herself, she was 
able to unload the responsibility on a 
committee of ladies and gentlemen who 
represented expert knowledge on as many 
channels of specialized picture exhibition. 
It was known as the Motion Picture 
Division of the War Work Council of 
the Y.M.C.A. 


WorKING WitH THE Fosters 


On this committee was Mrs. Elizabeth 
Richey Dessez. For George Kleine she 
just lately had been promoting church 
and school support of Edison’s “Conquest 
Pictures,” which was the name of Edi 
son’s theatrical “family program.” And, 
if this was not recommendation enough, 
one might point to the fact that she had 
attracted Kleine’s attention originally by 
her marked success as a pioneer in de 
veloping Saturday morning movie mati 
nees for children. 

One of the still more active members 
of the committee was George J. Zeh 
rung, a young QOhioan destined heavily 
to influence the later shaping of the non 
theatrical field. Zehrung represented the 
Y.M.C.A. International Committee, which 
he had joined in 1916 after thirteen years 
spent as an instructor in fine and manual 
arts in the New York City schools. When 
he first came to the Y.M.C.A. he had 
been in charge of the stereoptican slides 
for Association centers; and then he per 


sonally drew posters and charts for the 
entertainment programs. His _ presence 
on this particular committee indicated 





When Opportunity knocked, Warren 
Dunham Foster was ready. His Com 
munity Motion Picture Bureau was the 
most striking non-theatrical manifest- 
ation of wartime, from 1917 to 1921. 


that, despite the great new activity oi 
Community, the Y.M.C.A. Motion Pic 
ture Bureau had not gone out of exist 
ence. The Fosters were engaged pri 
marily in caring for the army and navy 
aspects; and the Y.M.C.A., therefore, 
had plenty of other deserving non-com 
batant groups to be cheered and educated 

At the New York headquarters of the 
Y. M. C. A. Bureau which, for most of 
the war period was on upper Seventh 
Avenue, was Dr. Ricker’s young friend 
Walter Yorke, who also was destined to 
become well-known in the field. Laboring 
efficiently, in his modest way, Yorke was 
doing menial operations—although, as a 
matter of fact, even while he then carried 
reel cans, patched and rewound films and 
scraped off old labels, he was better in 
formed on what constituted theatrical 
effectiveness than most of those who gave 
him orders. 

The truth was that Walter Yorke was 
deliberately, and with characteristic thor 
oughness, learning the business from the 
bottom upward. The Y. M. C. A. opening 
had been found for him by his good 
friend Dr. Ricker; but probably nobedy 
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else thereabouts dreamed that Walte; 
Yorke had a larger background in th 
entertainment field. He had been pa 
actor. In a team, the other membe: 


which had been the present British s 


cree}! 


star, Percy Marmont, he had barnstormed 


the English provinces, one of the | , 


positive schoolings in modern histrioni ‘ 
Marmont had come to America at ab ut 
the same time as Yorke did, had found 
an opening at old Vitagraph and, al 
1925, had become a star in his own 


rio 


in that organization. By then, as has be 
seen, Yorke had found his futur. 
nother phase of the business. 
Maurice Ricker, representing the 
M. C. A. service abroad. had 
plished much since he had first arri 
on his European mission. Now he was 
recalled by the International Y. M. C. A 
and placed in charge of the War Work 
Council film work handling the Allied 
Armies and Prisoners of War reels 
the Fosters had only the American Army 
and Navy services to consider, Foste 


ostet 


ee] 


accon 


ed 


probably had known Ricker earlier. hb 
cause Ricker came from Towa Stat 
College and Foster himself had been c 
nected with the faculty there. But, ay 


art 
from all personal considerations. Ricke; 
was well prepared to receive Foste: 
when that gentleman journeyed to Franc 
in the spring of 1917 to canvass the 
situation with twenty-seven assistant it 
vestigators. They found that important 
regional centers of distribution had bee 


1, 


established and that shows were alr 


ady 
being given—some dangerously  withi; 
range of the hig guns, between the first 
and second-line trenches. One of the 


lesser representatives, who was giving 
Community shows in just such circum 
stances, was Homer Croy, the well know: 


novelist and magazine writer of today 
The four film distributing posts were es- 
tablished at Ricker’s central office it 


Paris, at American headquarters 1 


eal 
front, and at two base ports 

When Warren Foster returned to Ne 
York, in August, 1918, he told the s! 
news reporters that not only was Con 
munity handling the film service for th 
American Army, but it was making its 
responsible for two-thirds of that for 
the British Army, all for the Canadians 
Australians and New Zealanders, and 
was cooperating with France throug! 
the Foyer du Soldat In addition, an 
especial extension was serving the Chi 
nese, many thousands of whom were 
working with the British, French and 
Americans now that China had entered 
the War. For the English section ther 
were a London headquarters and _ five 
branches in the United Kingdom. Fos 
ter’s avowed purpose, as explained ther 
was to see that even the small, remote 
units, such as those of the Coast Guard, 
were served, and, as far as Americans 
were concerned, to see that the dough 
boys found motion pictures all along th 
line, beginning in the cantonments. 

As early as May, 1918, it was stated 
that Community was providing 7,000 
thousand-foot reels weekly to the United 
States cantonments and 100 reels a week 
to the camps in France where 1,500 
reels already were in circulation. In the 
transport service were 900 reels, and the 
vessels of the Atlantic Fleet were inter 
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changing 135 more. Aiter each show the 


system required the return to Mrs. 


Foster of a “recreation card,” reporting 
the size of the audience and the nature 
of the reception to guide future bookings 

Still, without questioning Warren Fos 
ter’s press utterances, it must not be 
supposed that Community stood for the 
whole motion picture 
American Government. Many leading di 


1 
| 


activity ot the 
visions maintained their own separate 
film contacts, some of them more or less 
accidental, as when the Foreign Press 
Bureau noted the extraordinary number 
of old, worn-out American motion pi 
tures which were being shipped int 
the Scandinavian countries, and thereby 
uncovered the astounding fact that thes« 
tattered films were being relayed on int 
Germany, the celluloid base there to be 
reconverted into guncotton tor ammun 
tion to be used against the Allies 


NATIONS AS PictuRE MAKERS 


TuHrouGuHout the war period the Ame 
ican Government had its own cinema 
tographers regularly attached to Arm 
and Navy units, making official pictures 
to be stored away in the national archives 
These were in addition to the regula: 
newsreel men assigned to war duty. Thi 
“archives” were, of course, merely nom 
inal at that time as far as adequate pro 
vision for films was concerned. At inte1 
vals, prints from the U. S. Government 
negatives were released for propaganda 
use to the newsreels. Today, as a result 
of legislation obtained by Secretary « 
War Newton D. Baker in the summet 
of 1919, prints of most of these negatives 
are obtainable at an approximate cost 
of ten cents per foot by any citizen re¢ 
quiring such material for a_ legitimate 
purpose 

When the Government made its need 
of photographers known, the Eastman 
Kodak Company assigned a building in 
its Rochester plant for the training 
Uncle Sam’s aspiring cameramen; and 
there, under some of the finest phot 
graphic engineers in the profession, the 
awkward squads were put through a rig- 
orous preparation lasting about thr: 
months, after which came a period of 
further training at the army fields. C 
lumbia University, too, gave courses in 
that line, with Carl Gregory as “pro 
tessor. 

For the United States Government t 
be in the picture business was not exactly 
new. Photographers had been officially 
in its employ for many years. Indeed 
when Edward Muybridge made his first 
“motion pictures” in 1872 for Leland 
Stanford, then Governor of California, 
he was on a leave of absence from thi 
United States service covering the Pa 
cific Coast. However, the United States 
Government was not the first to make 
American motion pictures of the World 
War or to supervise their production 
Even the pictures showing the American 
preparations to go overseas in 1917, to 
be presented in France to hearten the 
defenders there, were photographed by 
Gaumont, although in the same year 
Essanay contracted with the Government 
to film the American Army 
ments throughout the country 

From the very beginning of hostilities 


canton 


newsreel men had been risking and los 
ing their lives obtain scenes of tlie 
fighting. Moreover, many were veteran 
photographers of other wars. Gaumont 


had had cameramen with the Allies and 


with the opposing Turks in 1912. And 
om the beginning one hears ot thei 
laring The B War in the Transvaal, 
seen in retrospect when peace had been 
tified, had ollection more. strik 
to a write! il the staid Out 
June 7, 1902, than the cool behavior, 
nder fire at Pretoria, of an unknown 
hotographer wit a movie camera. 
Whoever he was, he probably was the 


an who made the Boer films advertised 
'’rbanora in 1909 


But, if the war cameramen took chances 


vith the enemy, they were generally 
elcome to the officers to whose staffs 
hey had been assigned. The hospitality 





The broad, calm view of Edith Dunham 
Foster unquestionably inspired and shaped 
the powers of her son in consolidating his 
advantages. A truly remarkable woman. 


et es ( nave been ithel 
treme ilmost extravagant as that 
by Par Villa to the camera 
( f Mutua \t least one ope! chare 
s made 1 1919, by 1 Lieutenant G 
| lins. t it ] | t1s rene il | id de 
ed his attack n a German redoubt 
lely that its capture might be properly 
ed 
| the r 1915 1916 the 
eal flood of ficial” war pictures from 
ibroad he gan pouring into the Unitec 
States In June, 1915, had come the 
st official French war films, first of 


he Allied pictures of this censored type; 
' 


id there already has | 


een mentioned the 
hagrin of Count von Bernstoff at not 
iving been able to persuade Wilhelm 
rasse to provide him with German films 

counteract those of the British. But 
it that time the British had not been at 
very long. However, Charles Urban, 
vith his Kinet experience and 
is French Government service to pro 
vide excellent credentials, had not been 


recipitate with English propaganda films 


brought over in 1916 He had other 
advantages. He stood so well with the 
American Government that Kinemacolor 


training pictures for 
e United States Army 


once the 


vas even making 
‘ A 

tl ind, of course, 
service was started, it was 
continued. In October, 1917, the British 
War Office proclaimed that it would 
issue films from the front to keep the 
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public informed, distributing prints ove: 
France, Italy, Portugal, the British Em- 
pire and the United States. 

There seems to have been some con- 
fusion over the French pictures in 1917, 
for “official” prints were being distrib- 
uted from New York and from Chicago 
by a certain Mrs. M. F. Fulton, who 
offered them to theatrical jobbers on a 
“state rights” basis. Mrs. Fulton not 
only professed to have “the only” official 
I'rench war films, but she advertised also 
a Belgian picture which she asserted had 
been spirited to America through Ger- 
many. Pathé reported that its films had 
“the sanction” of the French Govern- 
ment, and declared that “In the Wake of 
the Hun” was “one of the first,” and “we 
have official credentials to prove this.” 
In the autumn of 1917, turther to be 
wilder the war-torn public attention, came 
the “official” films of the Russian Revo- 
lution, different versions appearing va 
riously amidst threats of injunction. 


Then, starting in the fall of 1917, the 
\merican Government produced especial 
wartime pictures for its own study pur- 
poses, chiefly through the Signal Corps, 
the Army Medical Museum of the War 
Department, and the Recruiting Division 
and the Marine Corps of the Navy De 
partment. In 1912, for instance, Lieu- 
tenant Edward H. Griffith—today one of 
the most esteemed directors in Holly- 
wood—made “Fit to Fight,” a film on 
venereal diseases for the War Department 
Committee on Training Camp Activities. 
The Signal Corps, by virtue of its wide 
field of activity at this time, was the 
most prolific. There had been Army 
pictures made under Government auspices 
only a few years earlier, and some I have 
mentioned; but, in the light of the 
recent experience on the Allied fronts, 
most of the existing ideas of what con- 
stitutes a good soldier had been scrapped 
This was apparent to civilians as well 
as to those actively in the service—but 
I never did know what became of the 
West Point Film Company, incorporated 
at Utica, N. Y., in 1917, to film military 
evolutions. 


The Recruiting Division of the Navy 
made its first really ambitious, modern 
production for the Government in 1917, 
when it released ‘‘The Life of a Sailor.” 
Intending to keep the making of this 
free from amateur defects, naval officials 
approached the Hollywood producer, 
Thomas H. Ince, for his co6dperation. 
He arranged for them the supervision of 
Charles Johnson Fost, West Coast pub- 
licity representative of Triangle Film 
Corporation through which Ince features 
were released. The result was notable; 
hut it is interesting to observe that Post 
was preéminently an Army man, a vet 
eran of the Spanish-American War, “a 
“charter member,” I believe, of Theodore 
Roosevelt’s Rough Riders. Apart from 
Post’s dual capabilities as a vigorous 
writer and a gifted illustrator, he was 
then peculiarly in line with the policies 
of the wartime Democratic President. In 
1916 he was a member of the executive 
campaign committee and chairman of the 
publicity committee of the Woodrow 
Wilson Independent League of Southern 
California. 
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CoMMITTEE ON PusBLic INFORMATION 


Ir required no trained eye to see that, 
in this critical period, the Government 
needed publicity men even more than 
studio experts in its propaganda film 
endeavors; and it was entirely fitting 
that work of that sort came speedily 
under the command of a public relations 
department. One of the early acts of 
Woodrow Wilson after the declaration 
of war was the organization of the 
American propaganda bureau, called the 
Committee on Public Information. 

Its appointed head—designated “chair- 
man” in the spring of 1917, with the 
Secretaries of Navy and War as members 
—was George Creel, a young man re- 
markable at once for fearlessness, jour- 
nalistic skill and political prudence. These 
qualifications had manifested themselves 
in his work as editor of newspapers in 
Kansas City and Denver, as police chief 
of the latter city in a turbulent time, 
and as contributor of alert, penetrating 
articles on national issues to the fore- 
most magazines. He also enjoyed a re- 
flected fame in being the husband of 
Blanche Bates, the Belasco stage star. 
And, many years later, in 1934, with 
frequent public appearances between, 
George Creel was to be the Democratic 
candidate for the governorship of Cal- 
ifornia. 

In July, 1917, the President specifically 
asked the National Association of the 
Motion Picture Industry to cooperate 
with the new Committee and, the mem- 
bers, responding promptly with a pledge 
to contribute films for U. S. soldiers 
while they were on French soil, appointed 
to act for them a War Board headed by 
William A. Brady. This Board continued 
its useful work throughout the war period 
and, at the close, was thanked, compli- 
mented and dismissed by the President. 

During the spring of 1918, Universal 


‘Film Company released a picture called 


“The Yanks are Coming” and, inasmuch 
as the Wright-Dayton Airplane Company 
had been financially interested in its pro- 
duction and it was considered commer- 
cial propaganda taking advantage of the 
wartime screens, the Film Board of the 
Committee on Public Information stopped 
it. The Universal Company, through its 
vice-president, Robert H. Cochrane, at 
once charged the Hearst interests with 
the move, and gave out a list purporting 
to show that all members of the Board 
were former Hearst men. The squabble 
continued into midsummer, typical of 
the obstacles put in the way of Creel’s 
performance of duty at a crucial time 
in the national welfare. 

In November, 1918, chiefly to forestall 
embarassments of this sort, Creel ap- 
pointed an experienced newspaperman, 
Charles S. Hart, war supervisor for the 
Committee’s Division of Films. He was 
given jurisdiction over all commercial 
production, leading, of course, to further 
charges of despotism, suppression of free 
speech and all the remaining abuse usual 
in such circumstances. There were a 
great many other political efforts to 
“knife” Creel until he announced his 
resignation, his work done, to take effect 
in the spring of 1919. Hart worked 
steadily along with him to the end, his 





Next Month 


April brings Part Eight. It will 
describe the dramatic incep- 
tion of Francis Holley's Bureau 
of Commercial Economics and 
the development of some other 
early efforts to supply peace- 
time audiences with industrial, 
educational and social service 
motion pictures. No one inter- 
ested in the broad subject of 
visual education can afford to 
miss this unique, first history 
of the non-theatrical field, 
which will continue serially in 
these columns for many months 
to come. Subscribe now. 











last big job in January, 1919, when he 
arranged to film the overseas trip of 
President Wilson and his party to the 
Peace Conference at Versailles. In the 
midsummer of 1919, however, Creel and 
the other officials of the Committee on 
Public Information were constrained pub- 
licly to relate what they had done to 
serve their country and to deny film 
frauds. 

One of the first obviously wise moves 
in making large activities work smoothly 
is to merge duplicating efforts. This 
was done in commanding the Allied 
armies, and it was done by Creel with 
the foreign propaganda films which were 
promptly merged and issued for Ameri- 
can audiences as the “Allied War Re- 
view.” The material received from 
abroad was edited by the dependable 
Charles Urban, assisted by the ex- 
perienced Ray L. Hall. 

Hall, whose name has not occurred in 
these pages heretofore, had the journal- 
istic recommendation of having been 
born a Hoosier, seasoned by various jobs 
with the International Press Association. 
After having been successively editor of 
the short-lived “Hearst-Selig News Pic- 
torial” and the “Hearst-Vitagraph News 
Pictorial,” he had been called mpon to 
organize the motion picture activities of 
the American Red Cross, at which 
juncture, it seems, he was requisitioned 
for the “Allied War Review,” and to 
serve, indeed, as production manager of 
the entire Creel Division of Films. 

There were, of course, many other 
film activities of the Government over 
which the Creel committee had no juris- 
diction—the secret motion picture work 
of the Army and the Navy, for example. 
For another instance, in December, 1918, 
the Fuel Administration engaged Pathé 
to make a film to be used in stimulating 
the coal output. It was in story form, 
starred no less a screen favorite than 
Pearl White, and was directed by George 
B. Seitz. The scenario was by Bertram 
Millhauser. There were also State ef- 
forts uncontrolled by Creel. such as the 
subject undertaken in 1917 by the De- 
fense Commission of Pennsylvania to 
urge farmers to increase food produc- 
tion. To build the figurative ring fence 
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around these was more than any national 
Committee on Public Information could 
hope to do. 

Creel had many acquaintances in the 
motion picture field—some very eager 
ones as soon as he was marked by the 
finger of political preferment—but, when 
it came to preparing films for home 
consumption, he sought out some jour- 
nalistic friends of his less turbulent days, 
One was Rufus Steele, magazine writer, 
Sunday Editor of the San Francisco 
Chronicle in the time of the great earth- 
quake and fire, and in recent years and 
until his death in December, 1935, writer 
of the “March of the Nations” column 
on the front page of the Christian 
Science Monitor. 

Another was Carlyle Ellis, formerly 
with Theodore Dreiser in the editorial 
department of the Butterick Publica- 
tions, and later eastern scenario editor 
of Triangle Films Corporation, in New 
York. I well remember the day, early 
in 1916, when George Creel, a slender, 
quiet, serious chap, called on my friend 
Carlyle Ellis, in the open office of Tri- 
angle, to obtain dependable, confidential 
information on how the film industry was 
being run—although that was ostensibly 
for a magazine article. Two years were 
to elapse before the time was ripe for 
Ellis to join Creel at the Committee on 
Public Information. Government appoint- 
ments do not come about as rapidly as 
many persons think they do. 

Nevertheless, in the interval between 
Creel’s visit and his actual engagement, 
Ellis was to have some useful ex- 
perience. Steele was taken on first, with 
the title Editor of the Films Division, 
his work primarily to be the selection, 
cutting and assembly of American war 
scenes for propaganda use. When place 
was made for Ellis, it was as an assistant 
who knew actually how to handle film, 
to see it through the laboratory, to edit 
it—if need be, to photograph it. 

Before Ellis had been appointed eastern 
scenario editor of Triangle, he had been 
West Coast publicity representative of 
the same organization, predecessor in 
Los Angeles of Charles Johnson Post, 
spending days and months in close con- 
tact with Hollywood and Culver City 
studios of Ince, Griffith and Sennett, the 
outstanding theatrical film producers of 
the time. The Eastern studios presently 
proved impracticable to maintain, and 
Ellis found himself at liberty. Universal 
Film Manufacturing Company — they 
were very slow in changing their anti- 
quated name—had just opened an indus- 
trial production department under Harry 
Levey, of whom more later; and Ellis 
joined the staff as scenario writer. This 
onerous duty expanded and he was made 
a director, because Levey, with more 
executive aspirations than learnings 
toward art, did not wish to direct pic- 
tures himself; and in this capacity Ellis 
produced the second film starring May 
Irwin. The first was that notorious 
Edison subject, “The Kiss,” which she 
made with John C. Rice in 1896, and 
which is commonly held to have been 
the earliest provocation to screen cen- 
sorship. 

(To be continued) 
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AMONG OURSELVES 


Notes from and by the Department of Visual Instruction, N.E.A. 


Conducted by the Editorial Committee 
Etta Schneider, Chairman 





Reflections on the Cleveland Meeting 


HAR Members: 

When I joined the Department of Visual In 
struction, it was with much enthusiasm because | 
believed that the ideals for which this Department 
stood would strongly affect the progress of educa 
tion in general. I have just returned from an in 
teresting, yes, even exciting session at Cleveland, 
and after a good sleep, I have taken time for re 
flection. I should like to share with you some of 
my misgivings, and place before you some of the 
lines of action which seem to be urgently needed. 


If democracy is to survive in this country, edu 
cation must face its responsibility toward its preser- 





vation—and every agency of education must, in 
turn, expend all its efforts to that end. The De 
partment of Visual Instruction, it seems to me, 
has never been in so favorable a position to act 
for the general good as it is now. The immediate 
problem is not so much, Should we have a consti 
tution now or in June; Should the director of visual 
education insist on advance requisitions for ma- 
terials, etc. It should be: How can materials on 
democracy and international relations best be pro 
duced to serve in the large program in which we 
are all engaged? 

The appeals of so illustrious a group of educa 
tional leaders as Dr. Shaw, Dr. Cherrington, and 
Dr. Stoddard must not go unanswered. Dr. Reuben 
T. Shaw, President of the National Education As 
sociation, for example, made an impassioned plea 
for films which would interpret what we mean by 
democracy; for films which would interpret the 
achievements and shortcomings of American edu 
cation; for films made by teachers as a wholesome 
form of creative expression. Dr. Ben M. Cherring- 
ton, Chief of the Cultural Relations Division, State 
Department, Washington, D. C., in speaking to 
about 400 persons at a joint luncheon meeting of 
the Department of Visual Instruction, the Depart 
ment of Secondary, and the Department of Tech 
nical High Schools, appealed especially to the visual 
instructionists to accelerate the cultural relations 
program with Latin America through the produc 
tion of films in which we could interpret our Ameri 
can ideals of democracy to our neighbors. Dr. A. J. 
Stoddard, Superintendent of Schools of Denver, 
for some years identified with the motion picture 
movement, described an interesting film-production 
activity in Denver. The keynote of his talk, how 
ever, was that teachers can no longer afford to 
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overlook the power of the motion picture as a 
medium of instruction. 

These leaders in education came to our Depart- 
ment with definite requests for cooperation in a 
common cause. To what extent are we, as a 
Department, functioning in collaboration with other 
educational agencies? To what extent are we 
narrowly limiting our efforts toward getting more 
projectors placed in schools and more films in 


? 


classrooms! ’ 

The Department of Visual Instruction, I believe, 
should be acting in a position of leadership to 
integrate the efforts of many other agencies and 
individuals in this field. General Education Board, 
Carnegie Foundation, Sloan Foundation, to name 
a few of the philanthropic organizations, are sub- 
sidizing some remarkable experimentation under 
the direction of outstanding people. Other educa- 
tional groups, such as the Department of Secondary 
Education, the Department of Elementary Prin- 
cipals, the National Council of Teachers of English, 
the Society for Curriculum Study are all engaged 
in exploratory and creative work in this field. 
What should our Department be doing in relation 
to all these efforts? 

[ believe that some clarification of purposes and 
lines of action are necessary at this time. With a 
membership made up of producers, distributors, 
research workers, administrators, supervisors, and 
classroom teachers we certainly should be able to 
produce significant materials and see that these 
materials are intelligently put to use. Let us con- 
sider the contributions that each member of the 
Department can make to the cause of education 
through our organization. 

There are several possibilities for carrying a sig- 
nificant program into action at this time. The 
greatest need, however, is for concentrating our 
efforts on the question: What ts a significant pro- 
gram for our Department? Significant, I should ex- 
plain, not to any particular group in society, but to 
the children whom we are all engaged in guiding 
and developing. 

There are three groups now being set up in the 
Department to carry out the wishes of the mem- 
bership regarding further steps: 

1. The program committee for the San Francisco 
N.E.A. convention. Should we instruct them to plan 
for small group meetings of our own membership? 
Should we instruct them to try a program of col- 
laboration with other departments of the N.E.A. 
as far as possible? 
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2. The Yearbook committee, now working in 
collaboration with the Society for Curriculum 
Study. What should the visual aids do in a modern 
curriculum?’ Are we agreed on the educational 
objectives to be served, and the types of materials 
necessary in such a program?’ If we are, it is likely 
that visual aids that are entirely different from those 
now available will have to be produced. 

3. The committee to study the possibility of 
using visual aids in intercultural relations. 

One of the most outstanding activities reported 
upon at the Cleveland meetings was that of the 
Sloan Foundation. Our Department has been called 
upon for advice, based on experimentation, regard- 
ing the possibility of producing motion pictures to 
serve as a basis for discussion in the field of eco- 
nomics. Here is a challenge to put into practice 
some of the ideas about which we speak. 

We should like very much to have expressions 
of opinion from our membership. The columns of 
“Among Ourselves” are yours for carrying your 
judgment to other members. How can our Depart- 
ment best serve the needs of education? Unless 
we can pick up basic issues as they arise, and pitch 
in toward a socially desirable solution, have we a 
reason for being? 

Sincerely yours, 
ETTA SCHNEIDER 


Query of the Month 

A very interesting aspect of our field which merits 
some discussion by our readers, is: 

Should a Department of Visual Instruction be con- 
cerned with the trends in theatrical film production, 
their influence on children, and the power they wield 
as a social force in the lives of our citizens? 


Answers to Previous Query 

Some of the interesting comments from our alert 
readers regarding the question “Are there any good 
educational films?” read as follows: 


“I am not so concerned over the item which claims there are 
no good educational films on the market if the item gives no 
definition of the term, ‘educational.’ .... I have used films in 
my classes for ten vears. I am of the opinion that a film may 
be or may not be educational just to the extent that the teacher 
makes it so. 

“If we define the term educational as, causing the child to 
make desirable generalizations which will enable him to make 
individual adjustments to his social conditions; then I would 
contend that there are educational films on the market available 
to schools. But any discussion of educational films, whether 
silent or sound, should not omit the importance of the teacher. 

. Yes, in the light of my theories concerning motion pictures, 
there are many good educational films on the market. 

Cart W. DALRYMPLE, (in charge of visual aids) 
Pettingill Jr. High School 
Lansing, Michigan 


“I disagree with the statement that there are no good educa- 
tional films: In using films as aids to children’s learning, we 
have found some that have supplemented school experiences in 
a very worth while manner. We are interested in using films 
of outstanding merit which serve, better than any other avail- 
able materials, specific needs of our children... .. . A discussion 
of a ‘good educational film’ must include, in my opinion, the 
purpose which it serves and the way in which it is used.” 

FLorENCE E. Taytor, (chairman, Film Committee) 
Horace Mann School, Teachers College 


The Educational Screen 


¢ I cannot agree with the statement that there are no 
good educational films on the market. 

“Probably ten years from now we may look back upon the 
educational films of today as obsolete, but nevertheless, in terms 
of past experiences and in terms of modern teaching techniques 
and procedures, there are many good educational films on the 
market today. If we were to select any number of these films, 
such as “The Old South” (Eastman, silent) or “The Adventures 
of Bunny Rabbit” (Erpi, sound) and present them to a group 
ef interested teachers, I think you would find very few teachers 
who would have any suggestions for improving the film.” 

Atvin B. Roserts, Principal 
Haw Creek Township High School 
Gibson, Illinois 


“I believe that the person who wrote that article stating that 
there were no good educational films on the market was mis- 
taken. I also heard an educator in visual education work make 
a similar statement about the films. While many of the films 
leave much to be desired, we have found just as many helpful 
ones. . . . I have shown, for example, a film on Spiders to 
one group who were so interested that they brought in a spider 
to school, read all they could about spiders, asked the biology 
department about the kind they had found, and finally returned 
it to the place where it was found. I could cite many 
other exampl.s about the films and the attitudes of children 
toward them, because I show the films myself every day and 
I have eyes to see!” 

Mrs. R. B. JAINER (Visual Instruction Committee) 
Lincoln School 
New Brunswick, N. J. 


“As a teacher, I have used many films I consider to be ex- 
cellent, both from the standpoint of learning and from the 
standpoint of adaptation to classroom methods. But most of 
these films, well suited as they were for one situation, would 
be poorly suited in another. A survey type of film would be 
as unsatisfactory in presenting specific items of information, 
as would, for example, a film on the action of the heart in 
explaining the action of the human as a whole. Many films 
are suited principally for traditional methods of subject matter 
presentation while, at the same time, many are equally well 
adapted only to a child centered program. 

“Nevertheless, I agree with the statement to the extent ot 
believing that the great majority of films now available are 
poor. The difficulty for a teacher, when she is faced with a 
selection of films, unless she has a thorough knowledge of the 
field, must be admitted. No doubt, it is a similar lack of ac- 
quaintance with the field, or lack of knowledge of the many 
teaching techniques and of the psychology of learning that 
prompted the sweeping condemnation quoted. 

“Tf, as was suggested, the writer of that statement does 
propose to enter into the production of educational films, let 
us hope that he takes thorough cognizance of the psychology 
of learning, of modern educational method and philosophy, of 
curriculum trends, and of administrative problems through the 
supervision and advice of educators.” 

DonaLp C. Doane, Graduate Student 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


New England Section to Meet 

The New England Section of the Department of 
Visual Instruction of the N. E. A., will hold its Tenth 
Annual Visual Education Conference on Saturday, 
April 8, 1939 at Boston University School of Education. 
There will be two sessions, the morning starting at 10 
A. M. and the afternoon at 2 P.M. Many producers 
and distributors of visual material will exhibit. 

The speakers include: Mrs. Anne O. Peet, Head of 
the Exhibits Department of the Childrens Museum, 
who will speak on the “Use of Museum Material in 
the Classroom;’ Dr. Howard A. Gray, Director of 
Field Studies, Erpi Classroom Films, whose subject 
will be “Use of Instructional Sound Film; Dr. Earl 
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B. Tuttle, Representative of Eastman Teaching Films 
who will discuss and demonstrate silent films; M1 
George EK. Hamilton, Vice President of Keyston 
View Co., who will give a lecture demonstration 01 
“Showing vs. Using Lantern Slides ;’ Mr. William | 
Kruse of the Bell and Howell Co., who will talk on 
“Extending the Walls of the Classroom;’ and D1 
Irving Anderson of Harvard University, who will 
show his remedial reading films and discuss, “Use of 
Motion Picture for Remedial Reading.”’ 
New Jersey Meetings 

The Second Annual Northern New Jersey Confe1 
ence and Dinner Meeting of the New Jersey Visual 
Education Association was held in Englewood on 
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hursday, February 9, 1939. An hour’s Conference 
period was devoted to “Visualization in the Cur- 
riculum,” dealing with subject matter, organization 
and administration, and demonstration. This was fol- 
lowed by the dinner meeting which included on its 
program a presentation of “Radio Vision” by Joseph 
Moriarty of Wallington; “Lantern Slides” by Paul 
Van Ness, Scotch Plains; “Marionettes” by Emily 
\mson of New York City; “Technique of Classroom 
Use of a Silent Film,” by W.  F. Robinson of 
Bayonne, 

Plans are going forward for the Central New 
Jersey Meeting, which is expected to be held at High- 
land Park in the Spring. 


Association of School Film Libraries Meets 


On February 28th at the Statler Hotel in Cleveland, 
was held the first member meeting of the Associa 
tion of School Film Libraries, a non-profit corpora 
tion, established in June, 1938, through a grant from 
the General [Education Board, under which it i 
assured of financial support through June, 1939. Mr. J 
C. Wardlaw, President of the Association’s Board 
of Directors, acted as Chairman of the meeting 
which he said was called to seek suggestions, and 
counsel on the further development and direction 
of the Association’s efforts, and recommendations 
of action which would strengthen and increase its 
services. Mr. Fanning Hearon, Executive Director, 
reported on the Association’s present membership 
and the progress made during the seven months 
of its existence. 

Active membership in the ASFL, as previously 
reported in these pages, is limited to educational 
institutions and non-commercial film distributors 
serving the educational field. Of such members it 
now has 39. They pay an annual fee of $25.00. In 
addition, Mr. Hearon reported, there are some 100 
subscribers to the Association’s film catalog. Thess 
subscribers, who pay $5.00 a year, can be individual 
organizations or institutions, commercial or non 
commercial. The catalog is described as a list of 
films “which have been declared to have exceptional 
educational value.” The ASFL does not itself eval 
uate films, but uses the film evaluations of the 
Mark May Committee, the British Film Institute, 
and the Motion Picture Evaluation project of th 
American Council on Education. The first volume 
of the catalog, partially complete, is ready with 
about 100 films. It is expected to be complete with 
about 250 films, perhaps in April. According to 
Mr. Hearon, additional catalog volumes “will ap 
pear as good films appear, and we shall forward 
new pictures to the evaluation groups as regularly 
as available. It is likely that about 200 films will 
qualify for listing each year.” The catalog will list 
not only products of U. S. producers, but also those 
from Gaumont-British Instructional, the British 
and Swiss documentary makers and Ufa, with which 
the Association has established relations. It is also 
in contact with the League of Nations film makers, 


and the French and Scandinavians. 

One of the Association’s objectives is to secure 
for its members access to desirable films not here- 
tofore available, and it has recently secured the 
16 mm rights to the March of Time documentary 
newsreel series. Members present reported excellent 
reaction to this series by educational film users. 

Discussion was had on the question of whether 
the ASFL should encourage interest in the produc- 
tion of films by schools and colleges. Should it set 
up facilities to clear information on school produced 
films, and embark on a cooperative plan to circulate 
such films? Should it endeavor to list such films 
in its catalog? In not all instances, however, are 
school produced films available for distribution and 
use by other schools. In such cases no good pur- 
pose is served in listing them. Dr. Zook, Presi- 
dent of the American Council on Education, who 
was present, expressed the opinion that it would 
be desirable to keep at least a record of school 
produced films in the Association’s headquarters, 
and it was suggested that a committee be appointed 
to work out a definite plan of action looking toward 
the accumulation of this information. 

The question of whether the membership is ready for 
“electrical transcriptions” from the radio was briefly 
touched upon, but no definite conclusion reached as to 
whether the Association should immediately plan to 
extend its activities in this direction. Although the 
ASFL is devoting most of its time and energy to motion 
pictures, its articles of incorporation cover “educational 
films and other mechanical aids.” 

Perhaps the most important discussion of the 
meeting was consideration of having commercial 
film producers and distributors become affiliated 
with the ASFL. The members present agreed it 
was essential to the organization’s successful 
achievement of its purposes, to have the coopera- 
tion of commercial film companies, and that their 
affiliation with the ASFL would be a guarantee to 
each group of good will, confidence and cooperation 
on the part of the other. Hence a motion was 
made and carried that an opportunity to become as- 
sociated with the organization be extended to com- 
mercial producers and distributors. 
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THE FEDERAL FILM 


A page edited by Arch A. Mercey 
Assistant Director, United States Film Service 
Washington, D. C. 





Editor’s Note: Beginning this month EDUCATIONAL 
ScREEN will publish a page in each issue on Federal 
films. The department will include new notes, questions 
and answers, and other data on Government motion 
picture and film strip activities. Address any questions 
to the editor of this page, in care of the United States 
Film Service, Washington, D. C. 


Pan-American Films 


HE Federal Government is moving forward on a 
broad front for the purpose of improving our rela- 

tions with the republics of Central and South America. 

The Committee on Cooperation with the American 
Republics, representing 13 departments, made a six- 
month study of the Pan-American problem and pre- 
sented to the President a comprehensive series of 
recommendations which included cooperation through 
cultural, economic, and educational channels. The 
recommendations, included in the report, requiring 
additional funds are subject to congressional action 
during the present session, but certain activities can 
be carried out by the various departments without the 
necessity of additional appropriations. 

Of special significance to those interested in the mo- 
tion picture as a medium of good will is that section 
of the report devoted to a film program for the 
American Republics. The recommendations include 
three principal divisions: production of new films; 
establishment of distribution facilities; and the equip- 
ment of the various American embassies with 16mm. 
and 35mm. projection equipment. 

As a member of the Interdepartmental Committee, 
the United States Film Service* made an extensive 
study of the film problem and submitted recom- 
mendations to the Committee which were accepted and 
incorporated in the report to the President. 

The rerommendations included: 

Production: 
-re-scoring and re-editing in Spanish and 
Portuguese six films designed to show South 
Americans interesting attributes of this country. 
-production of a documentary film on life in 
America for distribution in South America. 
-production of a film on South America for dis- 
tribution in the United States. 

Distribution : 
-distribution and exploitation of films which will 
include the provision of posters, still photos, 


*The United States Film Service, a division of the National 
Emergency Council, is the successor to the Documentary Films 
Section of the Farm Security Administration, producer of The 
Plow that Broke the Plains and The River. These films are 
now being distributed by the Film Service, which is headed by 
Pare Lorentz. 


study guides, and general informational aids 

and supplemental material for theatres, schools, 

and radio stations. 

-establishment of a Pan-American Film Library 

and Film exchange serving the Latin-American 

republics. 

-contribution toward the expenses of a traveling 

representative in the principal South American 

republics to meet officials and educational lead- 

ers and to hold previews. 

Special: 

-equipment for the American embassies in the 

Argentine, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Cuba, 

Mexico, and Peru, including both 35mm. and 

16mm. projectors, turntables, screens, and ac- 

cessories. 

-provision for certain re-edited films which 

will be used by the United States Coast Guard 

during good-will tours to South America. 
These, in brief, are the recommendations for the be- 
ginning of a film program for the South American 
republics. As a result of these recommendations, cer- 
tain implications are discernible. 

It will be noted that the program is established on 
a reciprocal basis. It is felt that the United States 
knows too little about South America and in turn 
the other American republics often have distorted 
ideas of our own folk ways. The establishment of a 
film library, the production of a_ picture in South 
America, and the exchange of information all point to 
a closer relationship through broader understanding of 
mutual problems. Moreover, with the embassies 
equipped for the projection of films, it is hoped that 
the Government and educators in this country will 
receive immediate and periodic reports of films being 
made and released by South American producers. 

In the report, $45,000 is recommended as the pro- 
duction budget for each of the new films, and $30,000 
is to be expended on the re-editing and re-scoring of 
the six existing films. Distribution, film library, 
equipment, Coast Guard and other expenses for the 
remainder of the program account for the balance of 
$46,500, bringing the toal program to $176,500 for 
the first fiscal year. 

If the proposed program operates as successfully as 
its proponents feel that it should, educators in this 
country should have new horizons of inter-continental 
relationships opened to them and their pupils. Through 
more detailed knowledge, through cooperation with 
our friends to the South, and through integration of 
the film program into the concerted efforts of this 
country to effect greater understanding, we shall see 
the good neighbor policy translated into various forms 
of inviting, interesting, and informative action for all 
of us whether educators, pupils, or private citizens. 
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eller grades— 


CWeT aw 


because they remember 
what they see! 


® Few classroom activities are more en- 
thralling than the projection of pictures. 
Grades improve, failures dwindle, in 
subjects presented with the stimulating 
vividness of this method of instruction. 

Before you buy a projector, arrange 
for a demonstration of the Spencer 
Combination Delineascope. You then 
can see how brilliantly it projects and 


magnifies opaque materials — photo- 





Spencer Lens Company 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


MICROSCOPES SPENCER REFRACTOMETERS ; : _* on slams 

MICROTOMES Gent COLORIMETERS graphs, drawings, postcards — or g 
ICROGRAPHIC RE SPECTROMETE . j 

EQUIPMENT PROJECTORS slides, and how easily even a 4th grade 


pupil can operate it. 


For a demonstration, write Dept. Q12, and we will have one 
of our representatives in your vicinity communicate with you 














New Maritime Film 


The United States Maritime Commission has just 
released a new _ two-reel sound subject entitled, 
Good Neighbors. This film traces the voyage of the 
first “Good Neighbor Fleet” ship, the S. S. Brazil on 
its inaugural cruise last autumn. The subject shows 
the departure of the ship and scenes at each of the 
principal ports of call. This film, which is of general 
interest, is available for schools from the United States 
Maritime Commission or the United States Film 
Service, Washington, D. C. 


Public Health Service Film 

A syphilis-control experiment in southeastern 
Georgia is interestingly portrayed in a new two-reel 
sound film, Three Counties Against Syphilis, produced 
by the United States Public Health Service. This 
film shows methods of combating venereal disease in 
three Georgian counties in a controlled experiment. A 
trailer clinic makes a comprehensive trip over three 
main routes every week. Although this film is not a 
clinical subject, it is of primary interest to health or- 
ganizations, medical societies, welfare and legislative 
groups desiring to see how a controlled-treatment plan 
operates. Address your request to the United States 
Public Health Service, Office of Health Education, 
Washington, D. C., indicating the purpose for which 
you wish the film, and the name of the sponsoring 
organization. 








(6mm. Talking Picture 
LIFE OF 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT 
Rental $2.00 per day. 


A dramatic portrayal of the outstand- 
ing events in the public life of our 
26th president, including the building 
of the Panama Canal — his conserva- 
tion plan— naval modernization and 
other noteworthy achievements. 


running time 17 min. 


Send for catalog of Features, Shorts 
and Recess Programs 





AUDIO-FILM LIBRARIES 


16mm, Sound Exclusively 
661 Bloomfield Ave. Dept. E Bloomfield, N. J. 

















GAR RISON PROUDLY PRESENTS 


© The Choice Foreign Language Features ©@® 


CARNIVAL IN FLANDERS 
PROF. MAMLOCK 
LIFE OF BEETHOVEN 
CHILDHOOD OF MAXIM GORKY 


For a Complete List — Write "16mm Dept." 


GARRISON FILMS sew sone cir 
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The Educational Screen 


IN AND FOR THE CLASSROOM 


Conducted by Wilber Emmert 


Director Visual Education, State Teachers College, Indiana, Pa. 





Inexpensive Lettering Aids For Teachers 


By BRYAN EMMERT 
Athletic Director, Teacher Training Unit, 


Western State Teachers College, Paw Paw, Michigan 


EAL situations and concrete objects are invaluable 

in the teaching process, but not alwavs available. 

In such cases more abstract visual aids can often be 

used, and materials presented graphically. Not only 

does graphic material lose much of its effectiveness 

if improperly or poorly labeled, but in many instances 

teachers do not even attempt to prepare charts and 

graphs because of their lack of skill in free-hand 
lettering. 

Teachers, however, need not abandon the idea of 
presenting facts graphically because of their inability to 
properly letter the material. Numerous mechanical 
lettering devices and aids are now available at little 
cost, and the use of these will greatly facilitate the 
‘work of preparing visual aids for teaching purposes. 
Three distinct benefits accrue to the teacher unskilled 
in the art of free-hand lettering who uses these aids. 
(1) Economy of time is effected in the preparation of 
graphs, charts, maps, posters, exhibits and display 
material of all sorts ; (2) neater and more quickly legible 
identifications can be attached to graphic material ; 
and (3) pupils learn correct alphabet form more readily 
by handling stencils, patterns, type faces and actual 
letters than by copying incorrect forms designed by 
unskilled teachers. 

Great economy of time is effected by the use of 
mechanical lettering aids, since the measuring and draw- 
ing of guide lines and the drudgery of shaping letters 
is eliminated. No “roughing in” in pencil is necessary. 
The “T-square” and the triangle are totally abandoned, 
since it is not essential to have a drawing board to 
turn out artistic work. A faintly penciled base line or 
straight edge, depending on the type of aid used, is 
usually all that is required for the proper alignment of 
the letters. Much time is also saved in the matter of 
spacing, because the lettering must fit into a given 
space, and letter patterns, for example, eliminate the 
preliminary pencil sketching necessary in free-hand 
work for approximate spacing. The letter pattern, or 
actual cut-out lettering, may be placed on the back- 
ground and easily shifted to the desired position for 
correct spacing and artistic arrangement before any 
permanent work is done. The teacher and pupil can 
not only reduce by more than half the time usually 
required in lettering, by the use of the lettering aids, 
but the finished product will be much neater, more 
quickly legible, and far more artistic. This is an ad- 
vantage which must not be overlooked, because in all 
graphic work quick readability is the first law. 


One has only to look at the bulletin board and poste: 
work in any classroom to see that the average teache1 
and pupil have little knowledge of correct alphabet 
forms. By working with accurate patterns, correct) 
formed type faces, or die cut stencils, gummed paper 
and felt letters, both teacher and pupil quickly learn 
to distinguish between improperly and properly formed 
letters and the alphabet styles in common use in every 
day life, as only these are marketed commercially 

Lettering aids for teachers as discussed in this artic 
can be divided into three main types: (1) letter pat 
terns, stencils and templates; (2) sign and _ chart 
printers, and changeable rubber type stamps; and (3) 
cut-out letters and numbers. 

Accurate, durable, and inexpensive letter patterns 
can be obtained from’ many commercial concerns en 
gaged in supplying this type of merchandise. The 
materials commonly used in these patterns are heavy 
oiled stencil board, and from six to twelve ply postet 


board. A complete set of patterns consisting of the 
alphabet, numerals, comma, period, etc., ranges in price 
for the one inch size 75c to $3.00 and $4.00 for th 


eight to ten inch heights. Pattern blanks marked out 


“Columbia” Chart Printers 


Aa Aa fa Sm 
Ga aA aA 


on heavy easy-to-cut parchment can be obtained from 
one company for approximately one-third the price 
of the cut-out patterns. This concern has available in 
stock twelve alphabet styles from the Roman to 
very condensed and the novelty Gothic, from one 

to eight inches in height. 

These accurate and up-to-date patterns are not oul 
inexpensive, but are easy to use and will save loads of 
time. All that is necessary is to place enough patterns 
on the background to determine the correct spacing, 
trace around the patterns lightly with pencil, then 
fill in with pen or brush in the desired color. It 
is not necessary to have a lot of different patterns 
at hand as the simple Gothic and Roman styles 
should be sufficient for most purposes. It is well 
to have about three sizes of patterns on file. The 
title to any graphic material should have the larg 
est lettering, with the subtitles about one-half o 
\ll other let 


° 
I 


three-quarters the size of the titles. 
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it’s the ideal way to measure students’ progress 
in speech and music instruction—to make records 
of important radio programs and school activities 


An RCA Victor Recorder in your school will 
prove extremely useful and valuable. For one of 
these fine new instruments will enable you to 
make greater progress with students retarded by 
faults in speech. Because an RCA Victor Recorder 
{ 1eans discovering and correcting speech deficien- 
cies far more effectively than ever before! 

You will also find an RCA Victor Recorder of 
great value in determining your pupils’ progress 
in speech and music instruction... for the study 
of foreign language pronunciation...for recording 
of radio talks by prominent speakers—talks you 
may use advantageously in class at another time 
...and for the recording of school plays, dramas 
and debates. You can do all this— at amazingly 
low cost—with the splendid new portable RCA 
Victor Recorder illustrated here. For further de- 


tails send the coupon. 





New RCA Victor Recorder offers you these 4 essentials: 
1. Records and reproduces with amazing accuracy 
2. Sturdily constructed... withstands hard usage 


3. Utmost dependability 4. Extremely simple operation 
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RCA Victor Portable Re- 
corder MI-12701...comes 
in an attractive gray carry- 
ing case. Is so light it may 
be easily carried from room 
to room. Records at speed 
of 78 r.p.m. on 10” or 12” 
records, using outside-in 
recording method. Is de- 
livered to you complete 


with amplifier, visual indi- 
cator meter, and famous 
RCA Aerodynamic Micro- 
phone. Has pick-up tone 
arm and speaker for im- 
mediate play-back. An ex- 
ceptional value. 

Listen to the Magic Key every Sunday, 2 to 3 P. M., E. $.T., on NBC 

Blue Network. 


Modern schools stay modern with RCA radio tubes 


: 





in their d equip t 















Yell) io M-]4-A'4(¢ ie) mje (ele) a 
RCA MANUFACTURING COMPANY, INC., CAMDEN, N. J. 
A SERVICE OF THE RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 














You are cordi- 
ally invited to 
Visit our ex- 
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History in the making 


on the 16mm. talking screen 
Hendrik Willem Van Loon’s “THE FIGHT FOR PEACE” 
The best anti-war film to date 


LEWIS FILM SERVICE 105 East First Street 
WICHITA, KANSAS 


The Educational Screen 








25 mm. General Science, 11 rolls, $20 

FEL M Principles of Physics, 7 rolls, $12 

SLIDES Principles of Chemistry, 8 rolls, $14 
Order on approval or send for free folder and sample 


VISUAL SCIENCES, Suffern. New York 








16MM. SOUND ON FILM 


for 
RENT—EXCHANGE—SALE 
A few of our Large Catalogue of 
RENTAL SUBJECTS 


THE LOST JUNGLE *& KEEPER OF THE BEES * GALLANT 
FOOL * THE GIRL OF THE LIMBERLOST x I CON- 
QUER THE SEA * MILLION DOLLAR BABY * IN 
OLD SANTA FE * BAT ’EM ALIVE x CITY LIMITS 
% MAN’S BEST FRIEND * KENTUCKY BLUE STREAK 
*% SILENT ENEMY * JANE EYRE * KLONDIKE x 
RUSTLER’S PARADISE * HEARTS OF HUMANITY x 
RETURN OF CASEY JONES x MIDNIGHT PHANTOM 
* NOW OR NEVER x THIRTEENTH GUEST * RED 
HAIRED ALIBI * all PETER B. KYNE’S SUBJECTS x 
all TOM TYLER, JACK PERRIN and JACK HOXIE’S WEST- 
ERNS * all RICHARD TALMADGE’S pictures *& and 
RIN TIN TIN, Jr. 
Altogether 150 Features and 40@ Shorts 
from which to pick your programs 
Not One Mediocre Picture in Our Library 
Film Rental Catalogue — Film Sale Catalogue 
Write for them 


CINE CLASSIC LIBRARY 


1041 JEFFERSON AVE. BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


‘Educational Films of Merit’? 
The Finest Silent Teaching Films 
New Releases 
ADOBE BRICK MAKING 
ABC OF POTTERY MAKING 
ELEVATED TRAINS 


For Your Recess or Noon Hour Programs 


HOLLYWOOD HIGHLIGHTS 


sound or silent 
guaranteed free from contaminating influences 
WRITE FOR BULLETIN E-2 
BAILEY FILM SERVICE 


3405 University Avenue Los Angeles, California 

















Make Your Own Ground Glass Slides 
easily and quickly, by using GLASSIVE, an abrasive which makes 
ground glass slides from plain cover glass for only a fraction 
of a cent each! 50c package. 
For Non-Photographic Slides 

use CELLOSLIDE. Has many uses—for enlarging illustrative ma- 
terials, for making song slides, announcements, cheers, etc. Elimi- 
nates necessity of writing on glass. 500 sheets for $1.00. 








TEACHING AIDS SERVICE 
JAMAICA PLAIN MASSACHUSETTS 
TT MAT MAKE YOUR OWN 


TYPEWRITER SLIDES 


For Screen Projection 


USE RADIO MATS 
on sale by Theatre Supply Dealers 
Write for Free Sample 


RADIO-MAT SLIDE CO.., Inc. 


1319 Broadway. Dept. V. New York City 











Only the Best 
16mm SOUND FILM 16mm 


Low rental rates include transportation charges. 
Write for our new double size list. 
Our rates remain at their former low level. 


THE MANSE LIBRARY 243°, Au5uR* 


AVE 
CINCINNATI, OH 








— High School, Grade Teachers 


We Place You In The Better Positions 
om way Middle West ba A nn 





a < 
we = = 
at co 
FS 000K) /17- TEACHERS Wane 
xe Veta Ton ew 
z” 410 U. S. Nat. Bank Bidg., Denver, Colo. we 
2 WM, RUFFER, Ph.D., Manager = 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Plymouth Bldg., A. Gloor, A. M., Mgr. 





Largest, Most Successful Agency in the West 











tering should be as small as possible, depending 
on the use to be made of the finished product. It 
should be remembered that the readability of a 
simple style makes it desirable in graphic work. 
Pictorial Statistics, for example, generally use Fu- 
tura type because of its legibility. 

The stencil is really another form of pattern and 
one which can be used advantageously by both 
teacher and pupil. Stencil alphabets and numbers 
are die-cut out of oiled stencil board or _ brass. 
Brass stencils are made in separate pieces, revolving 
discs, and adjustable interlocking sets. These metal 
stencils are too expensive and are unnecessary for 
the work to be done in the average classroom. A 
complete set of stencil alphabet and numbers made 
from oil board paper are but slightly more expensive 
than the same size cut-out patterns. Stencils are 

made in only the plain} Roman and 
Gothic styles. Excellent work can be done with 
stencils if the proper brush and the correct type 
and color of ink or paint is used. The stencil effect 
can be easily eliminated by retouching the ties. 
The Umba style of alphabet is one which needs no 
retouching to remove the stencil effect.” 

For smaller lettering in the preparation of charts, 
graphs, and diagrams, lettering templates can be 
used advantageously. These lettering instruments 
are available in a great number of styles and sizes 
of lettering, ranging in size from one-eighth to two 
inches in height. By the aid of these devices per- 
sons unskilled in the art of free-hand lettering can 
do excellent work, as they are quite simple to 
operate. A pen of a special type is placed against 
the template at the desired letter and drawn around 
the outline of the letter. The chief disadvantage 
of the template is the cost. However, it is made 
of laminated xylonite especially seasoned and prac- 
tically indestructible. An individual guide con 
taining an alphabet and numerals costs approx- 
imately $3.00. A special lettering pen costing about 
$1.80 is necessary also. Each size and _ style of 
guide requires its own special pen. Every opening 
in every guide, such as the Wirco* and the Nor- 
mograph* is cut with extreme accuracy, with the 
result that every letter, numeral, or other symbol 
made is perfect. 

The “Leroy” lettering sets, manufactured by the 
same firm producing the Normograph, involves a 


generally 
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somewhat different but simple technique to ope 
ate. All lettering is formed well above the tem 
plate in full view of the operator by means of 
special device holding a lettering pen known as 


“scriber.” These scribers are made in two types: 
the adjustable scriber that produces both vertical 
and slanting letters from a single template; and th. 
fixed scriber which produces vertical letters only 
No special skill is needed to operate one of these 
sets and perfect lettering can be produced on th 
very first trial by anyone. The cost of the Leroy 
template, lettering pen, and scriber is somewhat 
greater than the price of a Wirco or a Normograph 
outht. 

Sign and chart printers are in common use 1n 
practically all school systems, and teachers general 
ly are familiar with their simple operation. These 
rubber face sets contain complete alphabets of 
capital and letters, 
punctuation marks together with inked stamp pads, 
Sets can be purchased 


lower case numerals and 
printing gauges, and rulers. 
from most school supply houses, complete in wood 

o $9.00. de 


+ 
4 


boxes, ranging in price from $2.00 
pending on the height of type. It is not generally 
known by teachers that these sign and chart print- 
ers are manufactured with type as small asa 
quarter inch and as large as three inches, in a great 
number of easily read and attractive alphabet styles 
in both solid and outline letters.’ 

Neat and attractive lettering can be done quick 
ly with these sets as they are precision made with 
a clearness of printing faces and accurate align 
ment of characters. 
ink, these sets will make impressions on all sorts 
of paper, cardboard, wood, metal, glass, fiber, and 
other materials. Charts made with the outline let 
ter sets are particularly attractive and eye-catching 
if filled in with one or more colors. Color in the 
preparation of all graphic work should not be over- 
looked as it adds greatly to the vividness of a 
chart or poster, thus making it easier to read. 


Used with a suitable grade of 


Sources from which Lettering Aids may be obtained 
The numbers below correspond to the numbers in the article: 
Display Letters Co., 8309 Third Ave., Brooklyn N. Y. 
Rouge Products Co., 3731 98th Street, Corona, N. Y. 
Wood Regan Instrument Co., Inc., New York City, 
Keuffel and Esser Co., 127 Fulton Street, New York 
Hans H. Hellescoe, 2444 Ainslie Street, Chicago, 

(To be concluded in April) 


ne wh 


Pennsylvania College Conference 

An interesting program has been arranged for the 
second annual Audio-Visual Education Conference at 
the Pennsylvania College for Women, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
on March 31 and April 1, 1939. Out-of-town speak 
ers will be William Gregory of Cleveland, Arch A. 
Mercey of Washington, D. C., and Howard Gray of 
New York City. Their topics will be, respectively, 
“The Visual Radio Lesson in Elementary Schools,” 
“Implementing Education with the Motion Picture,” 
and “Coordinating the Production of Social Studies 
Films with Curricular Demands.” Pittsburgh teach- 
ers will show some of the audio-visual work which 
is being done in their schools in connection with the 
teaching of physical science, character education, 
elementary science and motion picture appreciation. 





Da-Lite Model C for Large Classrooms and Assembly Halls 
This popular model is mounted on a heavy duty metal 
spring roller and a backboard which has brackets for 
hanging against a wall or from the ceiling or from Da-Lite 


super tripods. Available with Da-Lite Glass-Beaded sur- 
face or Da-Lite Mat White surface. 8 sizes from 6’ by 8’ 
to 12’ by 12’ inclusive. 


Get FULL VALUE 


from Visual Teaching Material! 


When you buy or rent film slides, motion pic- 
tures or glass slides, you try to select only 
pictures of high photographic quality — illus- 
trations that will explain the lesson clearly. 
Whether you rent or buy this material you 
are paying for quality. But are the students 
getting what you pay for! They are, only if 
the projection equipment is up to date and 
if the screens are in good condition and have 
the right surface for the projection 
requirements. 


<> 





SCREENS 


(Reg. U.S. Pat. Off.) 


Show Pictures at Their Best 


Da-Lite Screens are available with three 
types of surfaces — white, silver and glass- 
beaded. For average projection require- 
ments in schools, Da-Lite recommends the 
glass-beaded surface. 30 years of experience 
in making screens for all projection condi- 
tions have shown Da-Lite that the glass- 
beaded surface is the most efficient for aver- 
age requirements. It reflects the maximum 
of light yet there is no sparkling or glare. 
Da-Lite Screens are available in many types 
of mountings including the new Electrol, 
electrically operated hanging screen. Write for 
latest catalog and name of nearest supplier! 


DA-LITE SCREEN CO., Inc. 


Dept. 3ES, 2723 N. Crawford Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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A Pupil Constructed Scenario 


(Concluded from page 80) 


Sub-title: After fermentation tobacco is ready for manufacture 


36. Shredding Tobacco being cut and stripped close up 
before being made into cigar 
ettes, 

Tobacco being mixed with choco- medium 
late, malt, molasses, ete Each 
container of material to be mixed 

well marked so audience may 

read. 


37. Mixing 


38. Cigarette Man feeding tobacco to medium 
Manufacture machines 
Super-imposed sub-title: Making Cigarettes 


39. Putting paper machine puts paper on cigarette medium 


on cigarettes 
40. Rolling 
Cigarettes 
41. Completed 
cigarettes 
42. Packing 
cigarettes 


animated diagram of cigarette close up 
being made by the machine 
cigarettes roll out of machine medium 
cigarettes being packed in boxes medium 

by girls or machines 

Showing view thru floor of plant perambulator 
with girls neatly dressed 


3. Cleanliness 
of workers 


— 


Persons shown buying cigar- medium 
cttes. One opens pack and lights 


up. 


44. Shops where sold 


Walgreen's transition 
Whalen’s Drug Store 

United Cigars 

Schulte’s 

Independent store 


45. Places to buy 
product 


Nicotine of tobacco and tobacco dust are used as spray for 
plants. 


Sub-title : 


PERPETUATE YOUR THOUGHTFULNESS 
WITH A 


CLASS MEMORIAL 


The Old Oregon Trail by Robert Wesley Amick and 
The Old Santa Fe Trail by John Younghunter are ideal 
subjects. 








Sheet Framed 


Amick—OLD OREGON TRAIL 28x40. $24.00 $50.00 


Younghunter—OLD SANTE FE TRAIL 
26x48 24.00 


SPECIAL — Until Midnight, April 30th, 1939, 
Sheet Picture— Each $15.00-—-Framed Each $37.50 


50.00 





Identify your Class Memorial with a NAME PLATE 
“Class of °39,” Etc. °4x3 inches, 50c each 
Other Special Plates 1x4 inches, $1.5 up 








Send 25c for 80 page Catalog No. 20 
Nearly 1000 illustrations 





FREE ART EXHIBITION for your School 
Write for complete details today 


THE COLONIAL ART COMPANY 


“World’s Largest Picture House”’ 
OKLAHOMA CITY - CHICAGO 


46. Spraying 


The Educational Screen 


Spraying with liquid medium 


47. Dusting Dusting with tobacco powdered medium 
Sub-title: Tobacco enters world trade as 
18. Products of there appears packages of the each product 
tobacco following with name above each appears one 
Cigars at a time with 
Cigarettes close up of 
Snuff article and 
Pipe tobacco name above it. 
Plug tobacco 
Sprays 
19. Graph of tobacco each of the above are shown by long 
products a mound of material to show 


relative size of pile of tobacco 
t» be used in producing annual 
amount used 


What Did the Pupils Get from This Activity? 


l. 


, 
wey 


N 


10. 


An understanding of the tobacco industry and 
its history. Better and more references might have 
produced a more finished product. 

A spirit of cooperation in producing an indiv- 
idualized-cooperative project which might find 
a real use in the instruction of future classes. 
The project motivated the pupils of a non- 
college calibre to research without much driving 
on the part of the teacher. This is probably 
due to the fact that boys and girls are interested 
in movies and how they are made. 

They learned the rudimenfs of construction of 
a motion picture and the glaring weaknesses 
of many pictures. 

They were allowed originality of thought, each 
individual’s opinion considered as important as 
the other fellow’s. 

They covered the same amount of material as 
required by the question-answer method of 
teaching Tobacco, and more, for when they 
needed information to make the story complete, 
they had to resort to references they ordinarily 
used. The production of a 


would not have 


scenario meant no recitations as such were 


needed. The making of the Master Scenario 
was the recitation. 

Since little information could be had concern- 
ing the technicalities of cigar, cigarette and 
spray manufacture the pupils felt at the close 
of the project that they still did not know 
everything about Tobacco and its manufacture. 
This is one of the healthy states of mind which 
we try to create in to-day’s children. 

Pupils got away from the habit of thinking in 
They had to visualize. If the 
should try to 


terms of words. 
reader thinks this is easy he 
construct moving pictures from his thoughts. 
It was noticed some pupils were superior in this 
sort of mental effort, and they were not always 
the bright pupils. 

The pupils have become critical of pictures 
they now see on the screen for only the other 
day the writer heard a comment made by one 
pupil to another that he thought a film which 
had been shown could have been made better 
and told more in the footage used. 

Pupils showed by the production of scenarios 
how they would present a topic in such man- 
ner that the non-reader or pupil of little ability 
would be able to understand the more involved 
processes around which words often wrap a 
veil of obscurity and boredom. 
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A new Eastman Classroom Film 





on one of Europe’s most important key states 


Warsaw, the capital — government 
buildings and characteristic street 
scenes, shops, transportation, parks, 
the market place, new housing proj- 
ects, the sharply contrasting old and 
new architectural styles. Zinc refin- 
ing. Agriculture—the great private 
estates operated under the direction 
of overseers. A typical individually 


owned small farm and its peasant 
proprietor. Peasant home life, cus- 
toms, mealtime, weaving. Schools— 
a kindergarten and primary grade, 
handicraft, wood carving and sculp- 
ture. Activities in Gdynia, Poland’s 
great seaport on the Baltic—the 
loading of lumber and coal, principal 
Polish exports. 1 reel—$24. 








Order now for prompt delivery, or wri 
on Eastman Kodak Company, 
Division, Rochester, N. Y. 


E; astman Classroom Films 


ther details , 
Teaching Films 
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The Educational Screen 


AMONG THE MAGAZINES 


AND BOOKS 


Conducted by The Staff 





School Life (24:142, February ’39) “Visual Aids 
to Instruction Then and Now,” by Katherine M. 
Cook, Washington, D. C. 


An enlightening comparison between the theory 
and application of visual aids in our schools of 
today and the approved practice in 1832 is pre- 
sented by the writer after her perusal of a lecture 
on “The Utility of Visible Illustrations,” delivered 
before the American Institute of Instruction in Bos- 
ton by Walter Johnson in that year. Mr. Johnson 
pointed out values and limitations of visual aids 
that are still being emphasized, discussing prac- 
tically all the types which we know today, except 
projected aids, and stressing the desirability of first- 
hand contacts. That pupil participation was not 
unknown then, is also indicated. Since 1832 we 
have added extensively to our equipment, through 
projected aids, but we are using also, in much greater 
degree, unprojected pictorial materials, objects, 
globes, models, and the like. This is due to the 
obstacles in the way of using aids requiring mech- 
anical equipment, namely, expense, lack of suitable 


a 


jector 32 lbs.—2. Amplifier 
with speaker 28 Ibs. 
2 “Speaker locks to amplifier 
* for portable public address 
requirements.” 
3 ‘‘A handy combination 
* unit. The two units lock 
together for sound on film 
projection. 
‘*Amplifier instantly de- 
tached” for use in project- 
ing silent films. 
“Holmes Electric Turntable 
quickly operates with speaker 
and amplifier combination.” 
“Microphone operates per- 
fectly with turntable, speaker 
and amplifier combination.” 
“Simple switch” regulates 
from silent to sound on film 
speeds. 
“Without 


J, “Easy to transport.” Pro- Ready to Carry 2 


lamp adjustment 


lamphouse accommodates 
500-750 or 1000 watt lamps.” 
Sprockets - Decimittent 


Movement - no claw; Hold 
Back - absolutely essential 
for perfect sound; Filtered 
Sound - same as used in 
theatre machines. 


Write for technical details 


to check features with «4 —— 
professional operator. 


HOLMES PROJECTOR CO. 


1813 Orchard St. Chicago 
16mm and 35mm 


pertinent points 
In the words of noted educators 







materials, insufficient training of teachers. The 
author anticipates the satisfactory solution of these 
problems, however, in due time. 


Science Education (22: 358-63, December ’38) 
“Making Use of Motion Pictures in Teaching 


Science,” by Walter W. Bennett, Charlotte High 
School, Rochester, New York. 

Here is a splendid contribution to the literature 
on the use of films as teaching aids, offering food 
for thought to all teachers. Common errors in 
film-teaching technique are pointed out, the laissez- 
faire teacher contrasted with the skillful one. A 
good film lesson requires dynamic mental activity 
on the part of the teacher, involving advance plan- 
ning, previewing and purposeful showing of the 
film, integrating it closely with the topic studied. 
To make these suggestions more concrete, actual 
teaching situations are described, in each of which 
the film is used for a different purpose — to initiate 
a unit, to establish concepts of a unit, to enrich.a 
unit, for survey or building background, to sum- 
marize or review. 

School Activities (10: 212-14, January ’39) “An 
Introduction to Visual Aids,” by Alvin B. Roberts, 
Principal Haw Creek High School, Gilson, Illinois. 

As the title indicates, this articles has been written 
for the benefit of schools planning a visual aid pro- 
gram. The writer emphasizes first the importance 
of correct interpretation of a picture and suggests a 
few factors one should be aware of in viewing a 
picture. He then describes the various types of pro- 
jection materials for the classroom—still and mov- 
ing pictures—pointing out the advantages and dis- 
advantages of each. Consideration of these points 
will enable schools to select the equipment best 
suited to their needs. 

California Journal of Secondary Education (14: 
46-49, January 739) “Germany’s Leadership in 
School Films,” by John Brown Mason, assistant 
professor of Social Science, Fresno State College. 

This survey of the educational film situation in 
Germany is quite startling when compared to the 
progress made in America to date. 30,000 of Ger- 
many’s 60,000 schools are equipped with 16mm 
projectors, and 7000 are being added each year 
until all are equipped. 564 educational films are 
available, produced especially for instructional pur- 
poses and a considerable number are in production. 
Nearly all are silent films as sound is still too ex- 
pensive. However, they hope to use sound films 
in the future, especially for “reproduction of sounds 
which may be absent from students’ previous ex- 
perience.” Students’ contributions provide the funds 
for projection equipment. 

The writer has found German films 
technically and objective in presentation. 


excellent 
Most of 
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HOOT MON! 
SEND FOR THE 


FRR-EEE 


40th Inventory 
SALE BOOK ! 





Many unusual bargains offered in Central's 
40th Inventory Sale Book — just out. Every- 
thing photographic — new and used. Write 
for Free Copy NOW! 





230 SO. WABASH, DEPT. 53, CHICAGO (Est. 1899) 





them are free from propaganda, being excepted 
from government censorship. Great leeway in the 
selection of films is permitted individual instruc 
tors. There are several reasons for Germany’s 
progress in the educational film field, an important 
one being that it has one centralized nation-wide 
system of education. The Reich Office for Educa 
tional Films supervises the school use of films, as 
sisted in their distribution by regional and local 
organizations, headed by teachers. 

deserves careful attention and study 


Their system 


Book Reviews 


@ Motion Pictures AND Rapio, by Elizabeth Laine. Mc-Graw 
Hill Book Company, New York. January, 1939. 165 pages, 
cloth. $1.75. 

This is one of a series of studies by the University of the 
State of New York, made under the Regent’s Inquiry into th 
character and cost of public education in the State of New 
York. It is a refreshing, ably written piece of work such as 
one meets none too often, unfortunately, in the research field 
It seeks a definite and important end, namely, the critical 
examination and appraisal of present educational outcomes, 
methods and costs, and the formulation of policies and programs 
for long-range objectives ahead. It does not aim at “great 
masses of statistics’ or endless descriptive details via the 
“questionnaire” route. Rather, it surveys widely and intensively 
through the best available sources the existing status of things, 
concentrates on the most significant virtues and faults, and 
presents conclusions, from the evidence and from considered 
judgment, in clear, terse and eminently readable English 
Much of the survey necessarily presents facts already familiar 
to close students of the field, but even these will find stimulating 
value in the discerning conclusions and fertile suggestions that 
abound throughout. The great majority of the field will find 
the able summary of real essentials equally valuable. It is a 
book that will repay reading by any and all 

Four chapters discuss the Motion Picture: (1) “The Influence 
of the Motion Picture Theatre” considers its feature and 
short length pictures, the chief researches so far conducted on 
audience effect, the “motion picture appreciation” movement, 
and expresses doubt that it will ever be possible to measurt 
with any exactness the vast “influence that motion pictures 
exert on human life and thought”... but “the impact of ideas, 
no matter how communicated, constitutes a tremendous in 
fluence on the thoughts of all members of society.” (2) “Non 
Theatrical Motion Pictures” surveys Industrial, Government 
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3 REELS 
16MM Sound on Film 


“LIFE 
ing 
BENEDICTINE 
MONASTERY" 









PICTORIAL 


FILM LIBRARY, Inc. 
130 West 46th St., N. Y. C. 











“Type-it” Slides. LANTERN SLIDES made in 





wae colors or black and white from 
On “TYPE-IT” Slides photos, books, magazines, charts, 
for Quick Projection. . 

te une ever 20 yeaee maps, etc. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
50 “Type-tt” Slides $1.25 Jo. rn 
in 5 colors or assorted | > Kansas City Slide Co. 

1719 Wyandotte, Kansas City, Mo. 

Ask for sample “Type-It’”’ Slide. 





te KANSAS CITY SLIDE CO. 





SLIDE MAKERS SINCE 1909 











CAMERA CO. 


BICYCLE SAFETY FILM 


SPINNING SPOKES is a swift, convincing story in | reel, 16 mm 
silent. School produced for school audiences. Rental, $1.00 for 
a day's use or $3.00 for a week, plus postage. 
H. M. Kuckuk, 4106 North 24th Place 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 




















YOUR BUDGET 


For Visual Education 











Your budget should include our out- 
standing educational pictures, avail- 
able for rental and sale at prices 
within your means. 


When you visit the 


WORLD’S FAIR 


Make a note to say “hello” and use our 
projection room for the screening of 
films that are of interest to you. 


Educators are cordially invited to use 
our facilities when in New York. 











Send for catalog of over 1200 Educational 
and Entertainment subjects—for rent or sale. 











WALTER 0. GUTLOHN, Inc. 


35 W. 45th St. Dept.E-3 New York 
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The Educational Screen 





Show Filmstrips or Miniature Slides 





with the 





Model AA with head in 
vertical position for show- 
ing standard single frame 
filmstrips. 


100 EAST OHIO STREET 








SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. 


71-Purpose 


PROJECTOR 


Increasing use of the 35 mm black and white 
filmstrips and 2” x 2” Kodachrome glass 
slides has made S.V.E. Tri-Purpose Projectors 
more popular than ever. 


The Model CC 100 watt projector has proved 
its efficiency in thousands of classrooms. 
The 300 watt Model AA has been made on 
the same time-tested principles. Both show 
single or double frame filmstrips and 2” x 2” 
glass slides. 


Write today for descriptive literature and 
catalog of available filmstrips. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 








PROMINENT EDUCATORS 


ACCLAIM 


These Educational Films 


’ 





Scientific Cinematography Enthralls 
Students, Scientific Bodies! 


The genius of eminent European scientists, aided by modern scientific 
cinematography, has produced an amazing series of educational films! 
In “The Ant City’, you see examples of the ants’ architectural and 
economic perfection, their organization and elaborate habitations, how 
they collect food supplies, care for the young, wage wars and protect 
themselves from rain-storms. In “The Life of the Bee’, you watch 
the founding of a new “city” in the Spring, the birth and death of 
the queens, the life cycle of the worker, the massacre of the males, and 
finally, a death-struggle with the bee’s ancient enemy, the ant 
Write at once for literature describing these and other subjects - 

Plant Power, Sensitivity of Plants, Liquid Air, Moving X-Rays. 


Available in silent or sound, 16 MM or 35 MM. 
FOR SALE OR RENTAL 


‘Ul yan aU ey- Wale), 7-y aaa ob 
New York City 


729 Seventh Avenue °* 





and Miscellaneous production, efforts to utilize wholes o1 
of theatrical films, the great need for more and different edu- 
cational films, the problem of general distribution, experiments 
in distribution to the school field, the costs involved and some 
trenchant considerations on “whether the value received fron 
the use of films justifies the cost.” (3) *“‘Adaptation of Motior 
Pictures to Education” summarizes the outstanding research t 
date, points out the difficulties in classroom procedure and 
curricular adaptation, discusses the great range of potentialities 
of films in teaching and their natural correlation with moder 
methods in education. (4) “Role of the State in an Educational 
Motion Picture Program” treats dissemination of information, 
film evaluation, experimentation, research, circulation of 
equipment, and teacher training—for “no matter how excellent 
a particular film may be, its value to the class rests almost 
entirely with the classroom teacher.” 

Radio also receives four chapters (VI-VIIIL) of attention. The 
first discusses radio as a general medium for mass impressio1 
its influence on national culture, and factors determining. the 
nature of broadcasts. Sustaining programs are far superior in 
cultural content and quality to advertiser-sponsored programs, 

the 


Governmental control 


vet the latter are vastly more popular. which accords with 
usual trend of public taste in all fields. 


in foreign countries is contrasted with private ownership undet 


the preferred American practice, which has led to the cor 
centration of control in the hands of three great broadcasting 
chains for a practical monopoly of the air. The stations, th 


companies and the Federal Communications Commission have 
all heen objects of severe criticism and the author suggests that 
educators could do much to counteract the difficulties. 

Chapters VI and VII consider the adaptation of radio t 
education, stressing its great value in presenting current events, 
or history in the making, with a speed surpassing press 
possible 


cinema, and the selective and interpretative function 


with good broadcasting. It is unique in presenting music, the 
actual voices of great personalities, in its possibilities in 1m 
proving national speech and increasing power of attention 
Important experimental studies so far completed are sum 
marized, together with problems yet to be solved. Many 


educational projects in broadcasting are fully treated, both 
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local and nation wide, with special emphasi n specifically 
scholastic broadcasting, such as the notable activities ir 
Rochester, Cleveland, New York, Ohio State University, Uni 
versity of Chicago, and others. That the way has been rougl 
appears from the fact that 125 educational stations in 1925 had 
shrunk to 38 in 1936. The last chapter points out the 
necessary and inevitable role that must be played by the Stat 
in the final solution of the many problems 

By far the greater part of the values found for radio art 
for adult minds, the adaptation for young minds being obviousl 
far more difficult. The author recognizes freely how mucl 
remains to be learned about this tremendous force that ha 
swept upon us with a speed outstripping all attempts at researcl 
but concludes that “although neither the value nor the best 
method of teaching by radio has been conclusively demonstrated 

. no institution or department of learning can afford to ignor: 
entirely education by radio and eventually radio techniqu 
is bound to influence vitally the whole educational proceduré 
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@ Tue Use or Visuat Atps In TEACHING, by Ella Callista 
Clark, of State Teachers College, Winona, Minnesota, and 


Instructor in Visual Aids, College of Education, University of 
Minnesota. Bulletin of Winona State Teachers ( ollege 24 
pages, paper. 25 cents 

A concise and highly informative little pamphlet, ably 


written and attractively printed, that packs in small compass 


deal of scholarly discussion and helpful directions for th 
sound use of visual materials 
After a compact introduction of a page or two on visual 


aids, what they are, why use them, and how not to use then 


the author discusses in detail the Excursion, the Still Picture 
the Stereograph, the Lantern Slide, the Film Slide, and thi 
Motion Picture. The booklet is rich in suggestions tora wide 
range of uses for familiar materials and equipment, every page 
giving hints for procedures that will be novel to many wh 
have long used visual aids 

There is no theoretical utterance here, no wasted words 
padding. It is sane, direct, stimulating. It has all evolved fro1 
Miss Clark’s ripe experience in the classroom, in preparing 
teachers in visual instruction, and in serving as a leading in 
fluence in the notable developments and expanding interest 
visual instruction becoming so apparent in the Minnesota area 
Local demands for this pamphlet required reprinting soon afte 
its first appearance, but its value will be the Same Tort teachers 
anywhere who are interested in improving their use of visua 
materials 
@ Visuat Review—Eleventh Annual Edition, 1939. Published 
by The Society for Visual Education. 64 pages, paper 

The eleventh edition of this practical little handbook, off the 
press last month, offers the usual meaty material to its readers 
particularly with respect to the filmstrip. Mr. O. L. Armstrong 
of the University of North Carolina gr on the use of filn 
strips by North Carolina teachers of vocational agriculture 
‘The Filmstrip in CCC Camp Education” is summarized 
Homer T. Rosenberger, Research Assistant to Director of CC( 
Camp Education, Washington, D. C., while “Filmslides in the 
Visual Education program of the church is described by Keith 
C. Von Hagen, Baptist Sunday School Board, Nashville, Tenn 
The procedure followed in the production of filmslides for the 
visual education work of the Connecticut State Department of 
Education, is an interesting contribution from John S. Carroll 
Department of Education, Yale University, and Paul J. Gray 
bill, Supervisor of the WPA Visual Education project. Twenty 
six teacher-made filmslides, produced as an aid in vocational 
education, are described by Ray McCrory, West Division Higl 
School, Milwaukee. 

The address, “Records and Recording Equipment for 
Schools,” given by Ellsworth C. Dent at the Atlanta Audi 


Visual Conference last November, is reproduced. More general 
articles are “Visual Aids in the Classroom,” by Camilla Best 
New Orleans Public Schools, and an account of a study made 
to determine the effectiveness of visual aids in teaching poetry 


in the Weirton, West Virginia, High School \ splendid 
feature is the section on Visual Education Courses in 1938 
Summer Schools, wherein the experience of several instructors 
are presented. 

VisuaL REvIEw is available free upon request to t 


for Visual Education, 327 S. LaSalle Street, Chicago.—J. F. H 
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TO OUR PATRONS 
on the WEST COAST 


In Order to Better Serve You 
We 
Have Opened an Office at 
A-63 Chamber of Commerce Building 
Los Angeles 
Where the Facilities 
of 
Our Gigantic Library 


Are at the Disposal of 
OUR WEST COAST FRIENDS 


Ideal Pictures 


Corporation 
28 E. Eighth Street, Chicago 


Chamber of Commerce Building, Los Angeles 











UNIVERSAL If 
SOUND PROJECTORS BE2 
New All-Purpose Model B 


Combined utility is offered in this 
newly designed 16MM Sound Pro- 
jector. Precision built. Completely 
flexible for the varied demands 

of classroom and auditorium. 
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Complete, ready to operate 


Universal Sound Projector 
SENTRY SAFETY CONTROL CORP. 
1921 Oxford St., Phila., Pa. 
Show Room— 1600 Broadway, N. Y.C. 
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Current Film Releases 





Kodascope "Universal" 16mm 
Subjects Taken Over by 
Bell & Howell 


Ten Universal feature films, formerly 
distributed by Kodascope Libraries Di- 
vision of Eastman Kodak Company, will 
henceforth be available through Bell & 
Howell’s Filmosound Library. The switch 
was occasioned by the discontinuance of 
the Kodascope Library, and the transfer of 
Eastman’s film rental activities to their 
retail stores. This change, _ effective 
.March 31, 1939, adds 10 Universal fea- 
tures and 15 short subjects to the 27 
features, 3 serials and 55 shorts already 
handled for Universal by Bell & Howell. 
The feature 16mm. films involved in this 
change of distribution include Show Boat, 
My Man Godfrey, Imitation of Life, 
Magnificent Obsession, The Good Fairy, 
Once in a Lifetime, Diamond Jim, His 
Night Out, My Pal the King, and Three 
Kids and a Queen. The fifteen shorts 
include Oswald Rabbit Cartoons, Lowell 
Thomas Travelogs, Mentone Musicals 
and several comedies. 

The conditions under which the Uni- 
versal films are distributed remain virtu- 
ally unchanged with Bell & Howell hand- 
ling. Rentals are made through local 
motion picture dealers or through Filmo- 
sound Branch Libraries in New York, 
Chicago and Hollywood. A new catalog 
supplement describing these and other 
recent film additions will be sent free, 
on request. Address Films Division, 
Bell & Howell Company, 1801 Larch- 


mont Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


Biographical Picture 

Audio-Film Libraries, 661 Bloomfield 
Avenue, New Jersey, announce _ the 
availability of a 16mm sound film on the 
Life of Theodore Roosevelt, which covers 
the important highlights of his career. He 
is seen as Rough Rider, Governor of 
New York, Civil Service Commissioner, 
Vice-President and President. Clearly 
portrayed are his conservation policy, 
building of the Panama Canal during his 
administration, his development of eur 
modern navy, and many other outstanding 
historical events. The picture, which 
runs seventeen minutes, may be obtained 
for a reasonable rental charge. 


Material for the Improvement 
of Reading 

The Harvard Film Service in _ co- 
operation with the Psycho-Educational 
Clinic, Harvard University, announces a 
new type of film material for the im- 
provement of reading. These 16mm 
films consist of reading material so pre- 
sented that successive phrases of the sep- 
arate lines are exposed rapidly across 
and down the screen. The film serves as 
a “pacer” and the pupil is stimulated to 
keep up with the rate of exposure. As 
the training progresses, selections with 
longer and longer lines are presented, 








———————— ee 


thereby gradually increasing the eye 


span. 

Twenty selections averaging 125 feet 
each, adapted to the senior high school 
and college levels, together with a 
teacher’s manual and a set of compre- 
hension tests for each film are now ready. 
By April first, in time for a two months 
training period this year, there will be 
available thirty selections for Grades 3 
to 5; by next September, a third set for 
Grades 6 to 9. These films are for sale 
only. Sample selections will be sent for 
preview purposes on request to the Har- 
vard Film Service, Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts. 


New UFA Subjects 


Two more scientific films in their 
biology series, titled Life of the Bee 
and The Ant City have been released by 
Ufa Films, 729 Seventh Avenue, New 
York City. The film on bees shows the 
hive that awakens in the Spring, forma- 
tion of the swarm, foundation of the new 
city, the short life cycle and duties of 
the worker, the birth and death of new 
queens, the massacre of the males and 
finally, a death struggle with their 
ancient enemy, the ant. The Ant City 
presents examples of their architectural 
and economic perfection, their organ- 
ization and elaborate habitations. The 
busy routine of the neuter-sex ants is 
depicted, and such fascinating incidents 
as a war between two colonies, ants at 
tacking a snail, and the feverish activity 
of the colony in preparation against an 
oncoming storm. 


These educational subjects, which have 
been highly endorsed by science teachers, 
are available in 16mm and 35mm, sound 
or silent. The sound films are narrated 
by a newsreel commentator. 


Free Loan Films 


A new two-reel sound motion picture, 
Let’s Go Fishing, starring Tony Accetta, 
U. S. professional bait and _ fly-casting 
champion, has been produced by the 
Fisher Body Division of General Motors, 
Detroit. The film presents a compre- 
hensive lesson in fishing and casting, en- 
couraging participation in the sport and 
emphasizing the basic rules of sports- 
manship. Right and wrong methods of 
casting, proper methods of landing a fish 
and other fine points of the art are 
illustrated. Narration is by Ted Husing. 


Another recent picture issued by Fish- 
er Body is This Moving World, in two 
reels, which is a dramatic portrayal of 
the history of transportation, from the 
discovery of the wheel to the introduction 
of the streamlined train, the trans-oceanic 
airliner and other modern means of travel. 
Both of these subjects are available in 
16mm and 35mm sound, without charge 
except for the cost of shipment. 


The Educational Screen 


French Productions 


Walter O. Gutlohn, Inc., have added 
two French films in 16mm. sound to their 
growing library of foreign subjects. The 
Violin (Le Violon), a two-reel short, 
depicts the history of the development of 
the violin and the members of its family. 
including the various delicate stages of 
manufacture. Jacques Thibaud, well. 
known French violinist, is heard playing 
one of his favorite compositions. This 
film was awarded the grand prize at the 
World’s Fair in Paris. English version 
will be available soon. Andorre is the 
title of a three reel film on the tiny na- 
tion of Andorre, situated between France 
and Spain, which has the distinction of 
being the smallest republic in the world. 
This documentary film presents an au- 
thentic picturization of the customs and 
characteristics of the natives. 


Spanish War Release 
The Will of a People, latest and 


most complete film record of the war in 
Spain, is announced by Garrison Films 
Inc., 1600 Broadway, New York City. 
Produced in Catalonia and in the nine 
provinces of Central Spain, the film is 
an important film document of the un- 
fortunate conflict between the people of 
the Republic of Spain and the insurgent 
Fascists and Moors. Additional historical 
scenes were obtained from the Govern 
ment’s film archives. The editing was 
completed in America by Louis Frank, 
producer. The film is 6 reels and is 
available is 35mm and 16mm sound, for 
both rental and sale. 


West Coast Office for Ideal 


On March Ist Ideal Pictures Corpora- 
tion of Chicago took over by purchase 
the Howard Hill Motion Picture Service 
of Los Angeles. Mr. Willoughby, Presi- 
dent of Ideal, spent a few days in Los 
Angeles getting the new office going “the 
Ideal way.” The West Coast office will 
continue under the management of Don- 
ald Reed, as it has for the past year 
under Howard Hill’s ownership. 


Film on Monastery Life 


Pictorial Film Library, 130 West 46th 
Street, New York City, has secured ex- 
clusive rights to Life in a Benedictine 
Vonastery, a three-reel 16mm film pro- 
duced in France, and have added an ex- 
planatory commentary in English. The 
picture intimately portrays the life in a 
monastery in Normandie, showing the 
monks at their tasks—cultivating their 
soil, spinning cloth, preparing their 
manuscripts—and at their daily prayers. 
A novitiate ceremony is also seen. There 
are actual recordings of Gregorian chants 
and Latin prayers. This subject should 
have appeal not only to those of Catholic 
faith, but to general audiences as well 
since it portrays a kind of life which 
has changed little since the Middle Ages. 
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SEEING 
IS BELIEVING! 


No matter what the subject 
taught . . . the mind receives 
fullest significance, understands 
with greatest clarity — if the les- 
son has been conveyed by the eyes! 


YOU WILL EDUCATE BEST 
IF YOU EDUCATE 
PICTORIALLY! 





FOR ENTERTAINMENT, NO GREATER 
PICTURES ARE AVAILABLE 


LETTER OF INTRODUCTION 
MAD ABOUT MUSIC 
100 MEN AND A GIRL 
THREE SMART GIRLS 
THE RAGE OF PARIS 
MERRY GO ROUND OF 1938 
YOU'RE A SWEETHEART 
SHOWBOAT 


(and many others) 














Write to Universal's Non-Theatrical 
Department for further information 
regarding short and feature-length 
pictures, travelogues, cartoons 


and other motion pictures. 
CATALOGUE 16 
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New York, N. Y. 
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NEW 


CLASSIFIED DIRECTORY 
OF FILM SOURCES 









50c Per Copy 

Send Order to 
Directory 

Editor 





Never before has there been such a clear cut 
Subject-Source Index with its many classifi- 
cations and divisions tabulated in a film di- 
rectly. It is unquestionably the most compre- 
hensive film selection list ever published. 


Instead of the user wading through many 
classifications to find a certain subject, this 
New Directory permits him to consult the 


Subject-Source Index, where, under the 
proper headings, he will find a list of sources 
that have such films available .. . both silent 


and with sound. Sources are numbered and 
user then consults source listings to deter- 
mine what each source can supply. 


Another noteworthy innovation is an en- 
larged editorial section that provides perti- 
nent information and data on all non-theatri- 
cal applications of the motion picture... 
featuring, in particular, the educational field. 


This edition of the VICTOR Directory is the 
result of thousands of requests for a contin- 
uation of this VICTOR service to 16mm users. 
As VICTOR was one of the first to publish a 
film directory years ago, it now carries on 
with the most complete and helpful film 
directorv ever published. 


FOR YOUR COPY 
Send 50c with complete and fully legible 
mailing address to the DIRECTORY EDITOR, 
at the home office of Victor Animatograph 
Corp., in Davenport, Towa. 







VICTOR ANIMATOGRAPH CORPORATION 
A 


DAVENPORT, IOW: 
Los Angeles New York 
SOUND PROJECTORS 






Chicago 
ANIMATOPHONE 
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The Educational Screen 


THE FILM ESTIMATES 





Beachcomber, The (Laughton, Lanchester) 
(Para) Maugham short story of degenerate, 
gin-soaked, repulsive derelict, supposedly irre- 
sistible to women, demoralizing South Sea 
social order. Rigid lady-missionary fights to 
deport him but ends by marrying him herself. 
Unpleasant theme expertly done. 2-21-39 
(A) Fine of kind (Y) (C) By no means 
Blondie Meets the Boss (Lake, Singleton, Larry 
Simms) (Colum) Second in comic-strip series. 
Domestic comedy of nonsense and slapstick. 
Engaging little dog and Baby Dumpling, talk- 
ing far beyond his years, steal picture. Little 
spark or ability in rest of cast. Fun if you 
laugh easily. 8-7-39 
(A) Elementary (Y) Fair (C) Good 
Cafe Society (Madeleine Carroll, Fred MacMur- 
ray) (Para) Expert picture of flippant, so- 
phisticated “‘playboy”’ life, incessant wisecracks 
with appearance of wisdom but no evidence, 
built round wrangling love affair and snap 
marriage. Elegantly cheap, blase, unwholesome 
living made alluring. Carroll notable. 3-7-39 
(A) Very good of kind (Y) (C) By no means 
Edge of the World (John Laurie, Belle Chrystal!) 
(Pax) Fine British documentary study of life on 
rocky, barren island off Scotland. Absorbing hu- 
man drama of romance and conflict between 
two families interwoven with stirring portray- 
al of inhabitants’ losing struggle for existence 
and final exodus. Superb photography. 2-28-39 
(A) Notable (Y) Mature (C) Too heavy 


Fighting Thoroughbreds (Mary Carlisle, Geo. 
Hayes) (Republic) Ordinary little story with fa- 
miliar plot of rivalry between families over su- 
premacy of their horses, and the usual race-track 
climax, which adds excitement of attempted kid- 
napping by crooks trying to throw the race. Good 
shots of horses and outdoor scenes. 2-14-39 
(A) Hardly (Y) Fair (C) Doubtful int. 
Fight te the Last (Chinese-English titles) Chi- 
nese production showing ruthless Japan deci- 
mating unprepared China. Story centers around 
appealing Chinese family, all dying grisly 
deaths. Technically poor, with dizzy transitions 
and montage, but vivid, horrible, convincing 
realism favoring China in present War. 2-14-39 
(A) and (Y) Strong and grewsome (C) No 
Fisherman’s Wharf (Bobby Breen, Galli, Car- 
rillo, Armetta) (RKO) Sentimental, realistic, 
homely comedy of Italian fishermen’s life on 
San Francisco waterfront, centered round ap- 
pealine orphan bov. his foster-father. and 
scheming widow with unbearable son. Bobby’s 
singing and fine role by Galli are features. 3-7-39 
(A) Good of kind (Y) Good (C) Good 
Gambling Ship, The (Robt. Wilcox, Helen Mack) 
(Univ) Father killed by rival gambler, daughter 
takes over gorgeous gambling ship to get re- 
venge. Hero plays both sides. Glamorous gam- 
bling and gangsterism sanctified because father 
and daughter found and finance orphan asylum 
from “honest”’ roulette wheels. 2-28-39 
(A) Mediocre (Y) No (C) No 
Girl Downstairs, The (Franciska Gaal, Franchot 
Tone) (MGM) Light, gay romantic comedy. 
Wealthy hero poses as chauffeur and courts scul- 
lery maid to gain access to home of rich fiancee 
whose father opposes the match. Flimsy, trite 
theme but simple, refreshing charm of Miss Gaal 
wins audience as well as hero. 2-28-39 
(A) Fairly amus. (Y) Entertaining (C) No int. 
Honolulu (Young, Powell, Burns, Allen) (MGM) 
Fast, merry musical romance, with dual role for 
Young as much-pursued movie star and his 
double, a Hawaiian planter. Amusing complica- 
tions on ship and shore, roles perfectly fitted 
to players, tuneful music, and Eleanor’s fine 
dancing. Deftly done throughout. 2-21-39 
(A) (Y) Very good of kind (C) If it interests 
Huckleberry Finn (Mickey Rooney) (MGM) Se- 
rious and fairly successful attempt at true film- 
ing of Mark Twain classic in proper tempo, 
times and settings. Director Thorpe has manag- 
ed to suppress most of Mickey’s usual antics 
and a quite convincing ‘‘Huck”’ results. Near- 
execution of Jim made pretty strong. 3-7-39 
(A) Fairly good (Y) Good (C) Strong but good 
{ Was a Convict (Barton McLane) (Repub) Old 
business man, after jail term for tax evasion, 
hires jail cronies and estranges stockholders. 
Dubious moments but policy finally proves sound. 
Too much improbability, low comedy and melo- 
drama to make convincing plea for hiring 
convicts. 3-14-39 
(A) Crude (Y) (C) Doubtful value 
King of the Underworld (Kay Frances, Hum- 
phrey Bogart) (Warner) Her husband killed by 
gangsters, doctor-heroine invades underworld 
for revenge and wins out in highly improbable 
fashion. She finds new romance amid wild 
gunplay, hairbreadth escapes and extra heavy 
villainy. Waste of Kay Francis. 2-21-39 
(A) Mediocre (Y) No (C) No 








Being the Combined Judgments of a National Committee on Current Theatrical Films 


(A) Discriminating Adults 


(Y) Youth (C) Children 


Date of ‘mailing on weekly service is shown on each film. 


Let Freedom Ring (Nelson Eddy, Virginia Bruce) 
(MGM) Lusty tale of old west and coming of the 
railroad. Hero pretends sympathy with unscru- 
pulous railroad agents who rob settlers of land, 
and outwits them by preaching doctrines of true 
Americanism to immigrant workers. Characteriz- 
ations and Nelson’s singing bestfeatures. 2-28-39 
(A) Fair (Y) Rather good (C) Too mature 


Life Dances On (Un Carnet de Bal) (French 

Eng. titles) Outstanding film artistically done, su- 
perbly acted and directed, beautifully photo- 
graphed. Absorbing episodic drama unified by 
central character, lonely widow who seeks out 
girlhood admirers. Experiences range from grip- 
ping tragedy to fine comedy. Notablecast. 2-21-39 
(A) Excellent (Y) Mature (C) Unsuitable 


Little Orphan Annie (Ann Gillis, Robert 
Kent) (Para) Cheap amateurish effort to 
cash in on comic strip. Annie sponsors 
prizefighter to make money to help neigh- 
bors. Crazy slapstick throughout, with women 
beating up hoodlums with rolling pins for 
climax. 3-14-39 
(A) Absurd (Y) No. (C) No 
Long Shot (Gordon Jones, Marsha Hunt) (Gr. 
Natl) Another racetrack story with some origi- 
nal turns in plot and fairly average acting 
Plenty of track villainy as usual, but con- 
siderable human and “horse’’ interest gets 
the emphasis. Harry Davenport does the out- 
standing role. 3-14-39 
(A) Fair (Y) (C) Good of kind 


Lone Wolf Spy Hunt (Warren William, Ida Lu- 
pino) (Columbia) Government plans for new 
aircraft gun shuttle around from government to 
crooks to Lone Wolf in an intricate hodge-podge 
of comedy, crookery, mystery, peril and ro- 
mance. Smooth, suave role by William with 
effective supporting cast. , 2-28-39 
(A) Good of kind (Y) Fairly good (C) No 


Man with a Gun, The ( Russian-Eng. titles) (Am- 
kino) The 1917 revolution and overthrow of Ker- 
ensky under Lenin and Stalin, who are made 
quite charming. Engagingly ignorant private sol- 
dier has leading role. Faster tempo, more char- 
acter interest and much humor make this more 
effective propaganda than usual. 2-28-39 
(A) Good of kind (Y) No (C) No 
Navy Secrets (Fay Wray, Grant Withers) (Mono- 
gram) Colorless, confused spy-melodrama. Hero 
and heroine are Secret Service agents, on same 
case and ignorant of each other’s identity. AD- 
prehension of spies, to whom traitorous sailor 
has been selling secrets, requires guns, fisti- 
cuffs, and some suspense. 2-21-39 
(A) Mediocre (Y) Passable (C) Hardly 
North of Shanghai (Betty Furness, James 
Craig) (Columbia) Mediocre thriller built around 
Chinese war. Heroine, ace reporter from the 
States, and cameraman hero track down spy ring 
and succeed in wiping out conspirators in air 
raid climax. Fast-moving but little suspense. 
Fairly well acted. 2-14-39 
(A) Hardly (C) No 


Off the Record (O’Brien, Blondell, Bobby Jor- 
dan) (Warner) Glorifies tough, insolent, incor- 
rigible boy who flouts would-be benefactors, 
runs his own lawless course, dictates his own 
‘‘reform.”’ Hero and heroine, breezy newshawks, 
are helpless before him, but manage to wise- 
crack themselves into marriage. 3-7-39 
(A) Hardly (Y) (C) Unwholesome 


Pagliacci (Richard Tauber, Steffi Duna) (G-B) 
Sincerely acted film version of famous opera, 
telling tragic story of jealousy and murder. 
Excerpts from original finely sung in Eng- 
lish by Tauber. Photographically appealing, 
but final scenes in Technicolor rather inef- 
fectual. 3-14-39 
(A) (Y) Good of kind (C) No interest 


Peck’s Bad Boy with the Circus (Tommy 
Kelly, Ann Gillis) (RKO) Hilarious adven- 
tures of youngsters at circus, complicated by 
animosity between hero and rival, fighting 
lions, slapstick comedy, circus acts, culminat- 
ing in wild ride to camp for race which 
hero wins. 3-14-39 
(A) Elementary (Y) (C) More or less amusing 
Pride of the Navy (Jas. Dunne, Rochelle Hud- 
son) (Repub) Happy-go-lucky hero, fired from 
Annapolis but a mechanical genius, proves invalu- 
able to navy in developing new submarine. Ro- 
mance with Commander’s daughter complicates 
things, but hero finally wins trials, navy rank, 
and girl. Light, unskillful amusement. 2-21-39 
(A) Hardly (Y) Fair (C) Fair 


(Y) Ordinary 


Pygmalion (Wendy Hiller, Leslie Howard) 
(MGM) Expertly made, finely acted British 
translation of famous play. Brilliant dialog re. 
tains Shaw’s clever satire and wit. Hiller not- 
ably fine in role of cockney flower girl who is 
transformed into charming lady by an eccentric 
professor. Delightfully entertaining. 2-14-39 
(A) Exclnt. (Y) Gd. tho. mature (C) Too matur: 
Stagecoach (Trevor, Wayne, Thos.Mitcte!l) (UA) 
A mere stagecoach travel-episode in Indian days 
skillfully spun into tense, sensational Western 
melodrama of varied character interest, fine 
scenery and unlimited thriils. Historical value 
marred by exaggeration, impossibilities, an, 
overdone sound and background music. ( 
(A) Fine of kind (Y) Tense thriller C) No 
Stand Up and Fight (Taylor, Beery) (MGM) 
Vague pre-Civil-War “history”’ of stagecoach, 
new railroad and stolen slave traffic thoroughly 
melodramatized with thrilling thuggery. Two- 
fisted “gentleman” and swaggering roughneck 
furnish much fighting but little drama thoug} 
Hollywood thinks they are synonyms. 2-28-39 
(A) Good of kind (Y) Doubtful value (C) No 
Soviet Border ( Russian, Englishtitles) (Amkino) 
Long, lumbering story of Soviet-Manchuria fron- 
tier. Many civil and military characters, eom- 
plex allegiance. tricks, treacheries, loyalties 
spyings, endless talk, abundant unenlightening 
titles, make whole practically unintelligibk 
Then Soviet crushes Japs! 3-7-39 
(A) Dull (Y) No (C) No 
St. Louis Blues (Lamour, Lloyd Nolan) (Para) 
Mediocre “‘swing’’ musical in Mississippi show- 
boat setting, with stale, hodge-podge plot, built 
to exploit Lamour’s “‘singing’’ and figure. Som« 
obvious sex emphasis. Jesse Rolph supposed to 
be very funny as hard-bitten, wise-cracking 
cigar-smoking old woman. 2-21-39 
(A) Depends on taste (Y) No value (C) Ne 
Strange Case of Dr. Meade (Jack Holt, Beverly 
Roberts) (Columbia) Somber little story, un- 
pretentious, but not without merit, about a fa- 
mous surgeon who tries to bring modern med- 
ical practice and sanitation to a Southern 
backwoods village and finally wins out against 
ignorance and hostile opposition. 2-14-39 
(A) and (Y) Fair (C) No interest 
Swing. Sister. Swing (Ken Murray, Kathryn 
Kane) (Univ) Trivial but lively and somewhat 
appealing little story about small-town “jitter- 
bugs” brought to New York by press agent 
to revive failing studio with new dance. They 
achieve temporary fame, returning home when 
fad passes. Glorifies “swing’’. 2-21-39 
(A) Thin (Y) Probably enjoyable (C) Perhaps 
They Made Me a Criminal (Garfield, Robson, G 
Dickson) (MGM) Tough, low-minded prize-fight- 
er hero flees unjust murder charge, lands on wes- 
tern ranch, gradually learns better values. Gar- 
field convincing, but sordid, violent action, and 
slum slang and sly trickery of glorified Dead End 
kids, largely nullify character values. 2-14-39 
(A) Gd. of kd. (Y) Unsuitable (C) By no means 
Three Musketeers (Don Ameche, Ritz Brothers) 
(Fox) Merry travesty of classic, with the fa- 
miliar plot, gay with song and music, Ameche 
an engaging D’Artagnan and Ritz Brothers 
(mistaken for the three musketeers) in clown 
comedy rather less crude than usual. Fun 
for the uncritical. 3-7-39 
(A) Depends on taste (Y) (C) Mostly good 
Topper Takes a Trip (C. Bennett, R. Young) 
(U. A.) Diverting, sophisticated sequel to first 
Topper fantasy with same amazing camera 
tricks. Concerns spectral heroine’s attempts to 
reunite the troubled Topper with wife. Pranks of 
angaging ghosts—girl and dog—and embarrass- 
ing situations for Topper provide fun. 2-14-39 
(A) and (Y) Very amusing of kind (C) Dtfl. int. 
Torchy Blane in Chinatown (G. Farrell, B. Mac- 
Lane) (Warner) Only excuse for title of this 
feeble murder mystery is that Chinese are sus- 
pected murderers of three men who prove to be 
very-much-alive extortioners. Again reporter- 
heroine outsleuths dumb detective-hero. Usual 
pitiful comedy efforts by Tom Kennedy. 2-14-39 
(A) Poor (Y) Worthless (C) No 
While New York Sleeps (Michael Whalen, Jean 
Rogers) (Fox) Routine Mystery melodrama in 
Roving Reporters series. Involves stolen bonds, 
several murders, night club action, and agreeable 
romance. Reporter-hero wrangles with police in- 
spector and shows him up by cleverly solving 
crimes. Acting passable, direction weak. 3-7-39 
(A) Mediocr« (Y) Not the best (C) No 
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AMONG THE PRODUCERS Whee the commercial 


f . . 
rms ANHCUNCE HEw products pw developments o interest lo the me 





|6mm. Projector Without 
Belts or Chains 


March Ist, Bell & Howell replaced 


three former l6mn projectot models 
with one machine which is asserted t 
be the finest moderately pri ed 16mm 
motion picture projector ever ffered by 
that company [The new projector, called 
the “Filmaster,” is entirely gear-driven 
It has no belts or chains inside or out 
The gears, enclosed by rigid aluminum 
alloy die castings, are said to be excep 
tionally silent 

Additional specifications of the Film 
master indicate considerable versatility 
The film rewinds quickly and quietly; 
either 300, 400, 500 ,! 75()-watt 
line voltage lamp may _ be used; the 
lens—a 2-inch F 1.6, same is supplied 


with higher priced B&H machines 
interchangeable with eight different focal 
length lenses; standard 
iumination is increased: the lamp may 
be turned off during the film rewinding 
a no-glare 


pilot-light illuminates the 


mechanism. The light is operative as 


soon as the projector current supply cord 


is connected with current source, an 
turned on automatically, simply by pul 
ing the pilot light cap out of its housing 
The film can b 
throwing a lever 


run backwat 


By disengaging the 
clutch any single film frame may be pro 
jected aS a still picture, protected trom 
heat by an automatic safety shutter. The 
price, within the United States 


RCA New Educational 
Division and Products 
Appointment of Paul | 
as head of a newly formed Educational 
Sales Division of the RCA Manufactur 


ing Company has been announced It 


Richardso1 


will be the function of this division to 


coordinate and expand the sale of the 
Company’s products to schools and othe: 
educational institutions 

Mr. Richardson joined RCA Victor ir 
1936. His earliest business experience 
was in connection with the educational 
field. Since, he has had several years 
of experience in the radio field. The 
duties of Ellsworth C. Dent, RCA Vik 
tor Educational Director 
changed. He will continue to determine 
and coordinate the development of prod 
ucts needed for the school market, and 
to direct sales promotional activities 
among educational institutions 


will remain un 


Two instantaneous recording and play 
back instruments, one a deluxe consol 
type which achieves fine quality of re 
production while maintaining simplicity 
of operation, and the other a handy low 
cost portable, have been announced fot 
school use by Mr. Dent These versatile 
new instruments serve a multitude of 


school needs They are valuable for 


ecting and t re, speech defects, 
n teaching é dramatics, musi¢ 
ind related ul ect [They can als be 
ed to record | tal events atrecting 
school, cl is plays, debates and 

I inent pe iker 
Each of the re ers is a completely 
ntained unit iving a reproducing 
, tone ind loudspeaker in 
liti t mict hone recording head 
é Of especial importance 
r ¢ ] ped cutter head 
it Stabilizer ich counteracts 
The console trument is housed in 
attrac é it t It will record and 
ce if 1 7s Or 334 r.p.mm., 
] 12 ] i! h records, and 18 
upped fo! ‘ rdaing either Iron the 
ide in or the inside out Che port 
I 1 sturdy carrying 
welg vy 3/ pounds, mak 
as e trom one room to 
ther. o1 t building to building 
[t I rds ind ep! duces 10 and 12 
records at 78 r.p.m., using the out 
method recording It is com 
et vitl é loudspeaker and 

Visual Indica 


\ eu l¢ ion test reel for 
( t i een nn inced 
Eo. { } Suppl Corpora 
, NT « \ Cit) as. the only 
d tes f its kind con 
nd tests ior all 
tments« hoth oO! one 
S r especially valu 
{ l ducation or Phy 
Department 11 hools and institu 
and herever 16mm _ sound-on 
tures projected and studied 
t é maintaining a 


1 mechanical check on the entire 
and picture reproducer 
Among the itures included n the 
are recordings of hoth male and 
le voices, piano and orchestra, re 


d on Westert Electric Mircophoni 
1 rrequencies tor focus- 


sound optical systems and for de- 


nine reproducer characteristics, 

( ency ran Autter, and sound 

adjustments; charts and visual 

gets for cl g picture sharpness, 

S ibe rratiot! tra\ ghost, picture 

mps or side Sw: , Screen brightness 
ne reneral }¢ ) haracteristics 


Selectroslide Projection 
Equipment 

The Selectroslide, an automatic slide 
nging device that takes the small 
is been introduced on 
Spindler & Sauppe, 8 


Francisco The equip 


az 1! h slides. 


e market by 
Tl] rd Street, Sar 


ment consists of an electric driven 
mechanism contained in a drum-shaped 
housing of cast aluminum, finished in 
black crystal lacquer. It carries an in- 
terchangeable magazine of Bakelite 
holding forty-eight slides in numbered 
slots. With each magazine forty-eight 
simple metal frames are furnished into 
which two glasses with the pictures are 
inserted. The glasses can be inserted 
with or without binding tape. 

The Selectroslide can be operated by 
remote “push-button” control by the 
speaker from where he is standing in 
the room. For display purposes it may 
be operated to give continuous operation 
over long periods of time. The appara- 
tus is approximately 8 inches in dia- 
meter, 9% inches high and weighs thirty 
pounds complete. A bracket secures it 
to the Leitz VIII-S projector for which 
the Selectroslide was especially de- 
signed. 


Film Directories 


The Seventh Edition (1939) of the 
universally-known Victor Directory of 
l6mm Film Sources is off the press, An 
important innovation is a new style of 
subject index that quickly identifies 
sources with certain general classifica- 
tions of film subjects. Sources are di- 
vided into three classified groups, each 
source numbered. Listings of the in- 
dexed sources are consulted for specific 
information on what each source can 
supply. 

Another noteworthy improvement is 
to be found in the nature of the edi- 
torial contents. In the new edition there 
is more in the nature of concrete ma- 
terial that serves as a guide to practical 
utilization of audio-visual aids. A bib- 
liography is also included. This section 
touches on industrial, religious and mis- 
cellaneous uses of motion pictures as 
well as on the strictly educational. 

Whereas previous editions of the di- 
rectory were distributed free, there will 
be a charge of 50 cents per copy for the 
new book. Requests, accompanied by 
cash, should be addressed to Directory 
Editor, Victor Animatograph Corpora- 
tion, Davenport, Iowa. 


Free Films for Schools has just been 
published by the DeVry Corporation, 
1111 Armitage Avenue, Chicago. It 
lists alphabetically 1400 free films from 
over 300 sources throughout the United 
States. Cross references under 60 dif- 
ferent headings show at a glance what 
films are available for school projects. 
Physical data of each film is recorded, 
the number of reels, whether 16mm. or 
35mm. and whether sound or silent. 
Addresses of sponsors or distributors 
of each film are also given. 

The catalog is a well printed book of 
64 pages, 6x9, that sells for 25 cents. 
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HERE THEY ARE 


FILMS 


Akin and Bagshaw, Inc. (6) 
1425 Williams St., Denver, Colo. 
Audio-Film Libraries (5) 
661 Bloomfield Ave., Bloomfield, N. J. 
(See advertisement on page 93) 
Bailey Film Service (4) 
3405 University Ave., Los Angeles, Cal. 
(See advertisement on page 97) 
Bell & Howell Co. (6) 
1815 Larchmont Ave., Chicago 
(See advertisement on inside back cover) 
Bray Pictures Corporation (3, 6) 
729 Seventh Ave., New York City 
Cine Classic Library (5) 
1041 Jefferson Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
(See advertisement on page 96) 
Dudley Visual Education Service (4) 
736 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
4th F1., Coughlan Bldg. 
Mankato, Minn. 
Eastin 16 mm. Pictures (6) 
707 Putnam Bldg., Davenport, Ia. 
Burns Bldg., Colorado Springs, Colo. 


Eastman Kodak Co. (1, 4) 
Rochester, N. Y. 

(See advertisement on outside back cover) 
Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. (6) 
1020 Chestnut St., a Pa. 

606 Wood St., Pittsburgh, 


Eastman Kodak Co. (4) 
Teaching Films Division, Rochester, 
N.Y. 
(See advertisement on page 99) 
Edited Pictures System, Inc. (6) 
330 W. 42nd St., New York City 
Erpi Classroom Films, Inc. (2, 5) 
-11 35th Ave., Long Island City, 
N. Y. 
Films, Inc. (6) 


330 W. 42nd St., New York City 

64 E. Lake St., Chicago 

925 N. W. 19th St., Portland, Ore. 
Garrison Films, Inc. (3, 6) 

1600 Broadway, New York City 

(See advertisement on page 93) 

General Films, Ltd. (3, 6) 

1924 Rose St., Regina, Sask. 

156 King St., W. Toronto 


Walter O. Gutlohn, Inc. (6) 
35 W. 45th St., New York City 
(See advertisement on page 101) 
Harvard Film Service (3, 6) 
Biological Laboratories, 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 
Guy D. Haselton, Travelettes (1, 4, 5) 
7936 Santa Monica, Blvd., 
Hollywood, Calif. 


J. H. Hoffberg Co., Inc. (2, 5) 
729 Seventh Ave., New York City 


Ideal Pictures Corp. (3, 6) 
28 E. Eighth St., Chicago, III. 
(See advertisement on page 103) 
Lewis Film Service (6) 
105 E. 1st St., Wichita, Kan. 
(See advertisement on page 96) 
The Manse Library (4, 5) 
2439 Auburn Ave., Cincinnati, O. 
(See advertisement on page 96) 
Pictorial Film Library, Inc. (6) 
130 W. 46th St., New York City 
(See advertisement on page 101) 
UFA Educational Films (3, 6) 
729 Seventh Ave., New York City 


(See advertisement on page 102) 


United Projector and Films Corp. (1, 4) 
228 Franklin St., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Universal Pictures Co., Inc. (2) 
Rockefeller Center, New York City 

(See advertisement on page 105) 

Visual Education Service (6) 
131 Clarendon St., Boston, Mass. 

Wholesome Films Service, Inc. (3, 4) 
48 Melrose St., Boston, Mass. 


Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. (3, 6) 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Y.M.C.A. Motion Picture Bureau (1, 6) 
347 Madison Ave., New York City 
19 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 
351 Turk St., San Francisco, Cal. 


MOTION PICTURE 
MACHINES and SUPPLIES 


The Ampro Corporation (6) 
2839 N. Western Ave., Chicago 


(See advertisement on page 74) 


Bell & Howell Co. (6) 
1815 Larchmont Ave., Chicago 
(See advertisement on inside back cover) 
Central Camera Co. (6) 
230 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
(See advertisement on page 101) 
DeVry Corporation 
1111 Armitage St., Chicago 
(See advertisement on page 73) 
Eastman Kodak Co. (6) 
Rochester, N. Y. 

(See advertisement on outside back cover) 
Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. (6) 
1020 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

606 Wood St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


(3, 5) 


General Films, Ltd. (3, 6) 
1924 Rose St., Regina, Sask. 
156 King St., W. Toronto 
Hirsch & Kaye (6) 
239 Grant Ave., San Francisco, Cal 
Holmes Projector Co. (3, 6) 
1813 Orchard St., Chicago 
(See advertisement on page 100) 
Ideal Pictures Corp. (3, 6) 
28 E. Eighth St., Chicago 
(See advertisement on page 103) 
Jarrell-Ash Company (6) 
165 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 
RCA Manufacturing Co., Inc. (5) 
Camden, N. J 
(See advertisement on page 95) 
S. O. S. Corporation (3, 6) 


636 Eleventh Ave., New York City 


Sunny Schick National Brokers (3, 6) 
407 W. Wash. Blvd., Ft. Wayne, Ind. 


United Projector and Films Corp. (1, 4) 
228 Franklin St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Universal Sound Projector (5) 
1921 Oxford St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
(See advertisement on page 103) 
Victor Animatograph Corp. (6) 

Davenport, Iowa 
(See advertisement on page 105) 
Visual Education Service (6) 
131 Clarendon St., Boston, Mass. 


Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. (3, 6) 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
PICTURES and PRINTS 

Colonial Art Co. 
1336 N.W. Ist St., Oklahoma City, Okla. 


(See advertisement on page 98) 


A Trade Directory 
for the Visual Field 


SCREENS 
Da Lite Screen Co. 
2717 N. Crawford Ave., Chicago 


(See advertisement on. page 97) 
Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. 
1020 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
606 Wood St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa 


SLIDES and FILM SLIDES 


Eastman Educational Slides 
Johnson Co. Bank Bldg., 
Iowa City, Ia. 

Edited Pictures System, Inc. 

330 W. 42nd St., New York City 
Ideal Pictures Corp. : 
28 E. Eighth St., Chicago, II. 

(See advertisement on page 103} 

Keystone View Co. 

Meadville, Pa. 
(See advertisement on page 76) 

Radio-Mat Slide Co., Inc. 

1819 Broadway, New York City 
(See advertisement on page 96) 

Society for Visual Education 

327 S. LaSalle St., Chicago, III 
(See advertisement on page 102) 

Visual Education Service 
131 Clarendon St., Boston, Mass 

Visual Sciences 
Suffern, New York 

(See advertisement on page 96) 

Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. 

918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa 


STEREOGRAPHS and 
STEREOSCOPES 
Keystone View Co. 
Meadville, Pa. 
(See advertisement on page 76) 
STEREOPTICONS and 
OPAQUE PROJECTORS 
Bausch and Lomb Optical Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
(See advertisement on inside front cover) 
Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. 
1020 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
606 Wood St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
General Films Ltd. 
1924 Rose St., Regina, Sask. 
156 King St., W. Toronto 
Hirsch & Kaye 
239 Grant Ave., 
Jarrell-Ash Company 
165 Newbury St., Boston, Mass 
Keystone View Co. 
Meadville, Pa. 


(See advertisement on page 76) 


San Francisco, Cal 


Spencer Lens Co. 
19 Doat St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
(See advertisement on page 93) 
Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Educational Screen 








REFERENCE NUMBERS 


(1) indicates firm supplies 35 mm. 
silent. 

(2) indicates firm supplies 35 mm. 
sound. 

(3) indicates firm supplies 35 mm. 
sound and silent. 

(4) indicates firm supplies 16 mm. 
silent. 

(5) indicates firm supplies 16 mm. 

sound-on-film. 

indicates firm supplies 16 mm. 

sound and silent. 
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Continuous insertions under one heading, $1.50 per issue; additional listings under other headings, 75c¢ each. 
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